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Correspondence 





Migrant Workers’ Priests 
Eprror: In your comment, “Help For The 
Braceros March 9, you stated 


that the spiritual care of the migrant work 


AMERICA 
er is receiving a great deal of thoughtful 
and prayerful attention from our priests 

I wish to affirm how true this is, and 
to sav even more in praise of our American 
priests. As field representative of this office 
I have 
Words cannot ¢ xpress the zeal, understand 
and nwassuming holine ss of 


need all of the 


to care for thei 


worked in over thirty dioceses 


ing, simcerity 
our priests. Though they 
time and energy available 
own permanent parishioners, yet when the 
hundreds and sometiroes thousands of mi 
grant workers come into their territory 
these 


more completely in caring for their “adopt 


men ot God spend themselves even 


ed childre n 


(Rev Josern H, Crostuwart 
Bishops Committee for the 
Spanish Speaking 


San Antonio, Tex 


Speaking Out 

Eprron: I trust that | shall be one among 
many who will appland your forthrightnes 
and skill in dealing with the critical situa 


religious group re 


tion with respect te 
lations (“A Time for Silence 
Speak,” Am. 3/16) 

Granted that a 
enabled the message to 


it 1s hoped that by its 


or a Time to 


radio broadcast would 


have reach all 


groups conceTie d 
urgent need 


publication in America the 


for greatly increased apostolic action by 
Catholics will gain a wider and fuller ap 


May it 


searching examination of conscience 


preciation SeTVe to provoke i 


as to 
the extent of ow responsibility for the de 


velopment of the critic il situations di 


cussed in your article 


Tucson, Ariz PHOMAS FF. JORDAN 


Single and Purposeful 


letter o 
April 2 
! 


“purpose le SS single ind 


Eprrorn: Kathleen Rutherford’s 
March 2 refers to her 
1955 about the 
their 

Specifically, what are 
and to what lack of 
refer? Speaking for myself and hundred 


urtic le of 


problems 


the st problem 


purpose does she 


of other single people whom I have known 


I can say that our lives have a_ vers 


definite purpose As tor problem wh 
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exempt? The way 


follow 


should the single be 
the cross is a royal one 
our King 

Phe ‘unattached 


to know God 


bye cuuse We 


has the bi 
Him 


married and the 


person - 


purpose to love ind to 
serve Him, as do the 
religious. All 
of usefulness are 


family. The 


recognized as a vocation by the 


avenues ot expression ind 
open to him except the 
single life i 


Church 


founding of a 


| sually the single person has more spare 


time than the married This precious time 


turned into everlasting gold by 


Mass 


countless other way 


can he 
attending dails helping one’s neigh 


bor and finding 
interested 


Miss) Hinpa [. Levi 


doing good if one is 


Genoa Wis 


Moving Scene 


March () 


refer to ow 


Eprrorn: In your Comment of 


Wheels you 


overemphasis on 


“People on 
mobility, I 
agree For the past fifteen 
been calling thi 


American 
heartily 
h ive 


or twenty years | 


particular phase of our serambled scale o 
values “automodolatry 
CLARENCE FF, BunkHannt 


Dayton Ohio 


Strength of Unions 


April 6 issu 


frightening 


Eeprror A letter in 


raises the question of “the 


your 


power of many present-day union I 
think that a littl 


to answering the question 


COTTON Serise ipplied 
How stron 
fright 
plain if you consider the 


They 


intolerable 


hould unions be?” might calm the 

The answer J 
purpose of unions arose to correct 
condition Their 


Pope Lee 


unjust and 


purpose 1 ocial justice or i 


MIT put. it 
better hi 


helping each 


condition to the utmost in bod 
soul ind property 


In the light of this 


that unions today ar not 


purpose, it i 


strong enoudgl 


They are not strong enough when. after 


ten year of trying, they have 


imend the many anti-union feature ott 


Patt-Hartle Law They are not tron 


enough when i j true today thre 


fourths of America working force is 1 


union labor. They are not strong « 


when itter 150 vear of trugale the 


have failed to gain a living wae for 


large percentage of their own member 


Continued on next pawe 


member to 


failed to 
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READING 
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and John Ryan, F.R.C.S. 


"Father Keenan and Doctor Ryan have 
cooperated to produce what may well 
become one of the most popular seri- 
ous works on marriage written in 
English." — George A. Kelly in America. 


"It should provide excellent side read- 
ing for the religion course in college.” 


—Robert H. Springer, $.J., in Woodstock 
$4.50 


Letters. 


Copies of these texts are available to educa 


tors tor 6 free sity days examination 


For a full Sheed & Ward's 
titles in Religion, Sacred Scripture, Philosophy 
Psyc hology and History 


desc ription of 


write to 


Education Department 
SHEED & WARD new York 3 


su 
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S77 OO 


LITTLE QUEEN. St. Therese of Lisienx—her method of practic 
ing the ‘little way” of self-control in little things $2.00 


LITTLE SISTER. Blessed Imelda appreciation of the privile ye 
of early reception of Holy Communion $1.50 


THE MAN ON Fire, $7. Paul Apostle the lessons of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, often heard, but seldom understood $2.50 


PHE MEDAL, St, Catherine Laboure-——and our Lady's grace 
giving gift of the Miraculous Medal $2.00 


MIssiON FOR MARGARET, St, Margaret Mary Alacogue—th 
consuming love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus for all mankind 
$45.00 


OuR LAby’'s SLAVE. St. Louis de Montfort—holy slavery, the 
way to Jesus through Mary, true devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary 92.50 


DHE PARISH PRIEST OF ARs. St, John Mary Vianney—humil 
ity, Courage, heroic perseverance in the priesthood $2.00 


PENNIES FOR PAULINE. Pauline Jaricot—how the life of the 
Church ts propagate d through the co Operation of the members 
of the Society tor the Propagation of the Faith $9.00 


Lu k } the pupils u hose School Lil rary ha all the re books 
Luckier the boys and virls who have them in thew 
Own personal Home Librar) 


Get them from your bookstore or direct from 
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( lorrespondence (Continued) 


Unions should be just as strong as man- 
agement. As a man needs legs. of equal 
strength, so America needs strong unions 
because America has strong management 
These two, labor and management, are 
the legs of industry. 

Finally, weigh this point. Power has to 
be in somebody’s hands. Is it more demo- 
cratic, more American to put that power 
into the hands of a few members of man 
agement, or to put that power into the 
hands of several thousand elected repre- 
entatives of America’s 17 million union 
workers? 

The tycoons of big business had the 
power before unions made them share it 
They would have it now, except for unions 
While they held unchecked monopoly of 
wealth, the masses were economic slaves 

(Rev.) Ricnarp McSor.ey, s.J 
Scranton Pa 


Right to Protest 


Eprron: In the March 30 America John 
Cogley, commenting on Fr. Connery s 
The Morality of Blacklisting,” condemns 
private judgments and actions which “de 
prive others of the chance to practice their 

profession 
The only exceptional feature of Mr 
Cogley’s indignation is that it has such a 
familiar sound, Where have we heard it 
before? From the sponsors of right-to-work 
laws, perhaps? Or was it from the op 
ponents of such private, individual activity 
is the bus boycott in Montgomery, Ala.? 
RoBert OsTERMANN 


Chicago, Il 


Uncounted Blessings 
Eprron: Thank you for Jerome Taylor's 

Marriage Can Be a Trial, Too” (Am 
1/6). | am more soothed by his thought 
than the one that goes “Count your bless 
ings 

A priest friend of mine who told me 
‘Look, lady, in your set-up, you're doing 
fine if you don’t kill a kid a day,” had the 
SATTie yoyous approae h to the problem us 
Mr. Taylor 

I think the marriage vows should include 
one to receive Holy Communion at least 
weekly. We are in urgent need of the 
Eucharist. There is no peace, no quiet, no 
possibility for contemplation. It’s easy to 
wonder if marriage isn’t “All this, and 
hell, too!’ 

And J am happily married! 

My 7 children have interrupted the 
writing of this letter 17 times. Or have 
my 17 children . . . one moment, please 
while I count my blessings 

Mrs. Sip Sicorrt 
Biloxi, Miss. 
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NJOY MENT — Pro- 
vided by the 
“break” in class- 
room routine that — 
the MESSENGERS af- 

ford every week in 

the school year. 
















NRICHMENT — Sup- 
plied by the Mes- 
SENGERS' variety of 
material that re- 
lates to almost 
every classroom 

subject. 


FFECTIVENESS — In- 
creased by the 
graded content of 
each MESSENGER, the 
Standardized Reading 
Tests three times a year, 






















and the monthly Study 
Guides. 






DUCATION FOR LIVING — Developed 
by the MESSENGERS’ potential for im- 


oe Prise. on yor Jig Place Your 
.. . for stimulation of wide reading 
Fall Order Now! 


interests ... and for cultivating a de- 
sire to read for knowledge as well 
as for pleasure. 











By ordering now you help us estimate 
our fall press runs. This also ensures 
copies of the very first issue for your 
class. You are free to adjust this tenta- 
tive order when classes are organized 
—there is no risk. Your cooperation is 
appreciated. 


Current Comment 





Holy the Sabbath 


that the age of tech 
a threat to 


Phough this danger is hard 


Wi otte li hear 
nology has brought with it 
our culture 
there is 
at least one instance that leaps to the 
eye, It is the Lord’s Day 
parts of the world the time 


Sunday 


to identify in tangible ways 


crisis of the 


In variou 


honored rest is being under 


mined by the demands of industrial 
civilization. It takes no great perception 
vhat the 


anctified to the 


to foreses disappearance ol 


Lord 
religious life 
In Germany, the State of North 
Khine-Westphalia has legalized a “slid 
ing work week” in the 
steel industry, The plea is that Ger 


industrial requirements demand 


the day would 


mean to pe opl 4 


tuhr iron and 


many + 
continuous operations if the country is 
to meet foreign competition, In Bavaria 
the paper industry has announced a ro 
tating work week, The Bavarian bishops 


denounced this on the grounds 


ould bye 


piritual and cultural nihil 


have 
that it w a long step towards 
rm ligiou 
isin 
Small 
experiencing the same crisis, In 


of infil 


not so much in industrial work 


vonder that the United States 
foo, 1s 
our case, however, the point 
tration | 
as in widespread Sunday shopping, The 
Christian 
duty to pre Dav are 
issued by Cardinal Striteh of Chi 
cago, Cardinal Mooney of Detroit 
Bishop Pursley of Fort Wayne 


i paradox that at a time when Saturday 


most recent warnings on our 


erve the Lord's 
those 
and 
It seems 
has become for many a workless day 
Sunday ha 
Shall we let the 


victim of 


bn come il shopping day 
Lord’s Day be the first 
our modern industrial civiliza 


tionr 


Protecting Welfare Funds 
fortnight several 
that 


present session Congress 


During the 
Senators 
the end of the 
ought to deal with union 
vealed by the MeClellan 
Others feel that it 


past 


have imnounced betore 
abuse Ss re 
committee 


is still too early in 


2 


the hearings to be thinking of legislative 
remedies 
Fhough there is much to be said for 
a go-slow approach in this difficult field 
the Senate has a bill before it at the 
that 
eration. Introduced last Feb. 17 by 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas and co-sponsored 
by Senators James E. Murray and Irving 
M. Ives, this bill (S. 1122) is 
at abuses in employe welfare 
It reflects the 
more’ than 
by Senate 
well as by a special legislative commit 


New York State It 


might be moderate ap 


moment merits immediate consid 


aimed 
funds 


knowledge ititie | from 


two years of investigation 


and House committees, as 


tee in represents 
what called a 
problem 


terms of S 


proach to the 

Under the 
fare and benefit plans covering 
more employes would be obliged to 
with the Securities and Ex 
Plans 100 


would be 


1122 all wel 


25 o1 


register 


change Commission overing 


Or more employes required 


in addition to file annual re ports cover 


ing contributions, benefits paid ex 


penses salaries and fees reserves Iti 





North American Alumni 


Priest North 
American College in Rome will be 
happy to learn that the U.S 


living on the 


ilumni of — the 


semi 


narians now Janie 


ulum form an important part of 


international reader 
week 18 
distributed through 


College li 


AMERICAS 
bac hy 
AMERICA are 
the North 
brary 

With the blessing of Most Rey 
Martin |. O'Connor 
North 


fund is 


ship. copies ol 


American 


rector of the 


American, a subscription 


keep 


you ar al 


being raised to 


Rome, If 


alumnus, or if 


AMERICA in 
North 
you just want to help ple ase send 
North 
Subscription 
Amenica, 70 East 45th St 
York 17, N. Y. Thank 


Eprror 


American 
your contribution to the 
American ( ollege 
Fund 


New 


' 
you 











vestments, commissions and other per- 
tinent data. These plans would also be 
obliged by S. 1122 to furnish their bene 
ficiaries with copies of an audited an 
nual report. 

Essentially a “disclosure” bill, S$. 1122 
would not stop all abuses. But in a sense 
this is a virtue rather than a defect in 
the bill. For until the parties concerned 
and the several States show themselves 
incapable of assuring the honest ad 
ministration of welfare funds, the Fed- 
eral should eschew the 
field of detailed regulation. So what's 
the Senate waiting tor? 


Government 


Discrimination in Wisconsin 
Wisconsin's Fair Employment Pras 
tices Act was tested in that State’s Su 
preme Court on April 9 and found want 
ing in legal enforcement powers. The 
Fair Employment Practices Division 
of the State 
after investigation and a hearing, made 
a finding that Bricklayers’ Local No. 8 
Milwaukee, had unfairly excluded two 
Negro applicants for membership be 


Industrial Commission, 


cause of their race. The commission 
sought through the courts to compel 
the union to cease from this sort of 
discrimination. 

The union argued that the two Ne 
vroes had not followed the union rules 
in applying for membership. But in any 
case, it stated, if it chose to practice 
race discrimination in admitting mem 
bers, there was no law compelling it 
not to. The court agreed. It also added 
that its decision was “cold comfort” for 
the colored applicants; but the law as 
it stood “all 


fit to provide” as a barrier to unfair 


was the legislature saw 
employment practices. 

Bricklayers’ Local 8, and like-minded 
unions in Wisconsin, know that if they 
choose to practice racial discrimination 
they are violating no State or Federal 
law. They are, however, violating one of 
the fundamental principles of unionism: 
a brotherly care for the welfare of fel 
low workers. 

Those among them who believe in 
that 


also violating Christ’s solemn 


Christian morality must realize 
they are 
command to love ou neighbor. For this 
they do not have to account 
State or They 


have to account for it to Him who said: 


of course 


in any court, Federal. 


As long as you did it to one of these 
my least brethren, you did it to me.” 
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PROBLEMS IN CANON LAW 
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THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
OF AMERICA 
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THE SALVATION OF THE 
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THIRD BOOK OF CATECHISM 
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By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, These stories cov 
ering the Creed, the Our Father, the Com 
mandments, and the Sacraments, perform 
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a genuine structural function in building up 


and explaining the catechism answers. $3.00 


MORALS IN MEDICINE 

By Thomas J. O'Donnell, §.J. This new work 
of medical ethics gives answers to practical 
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overning theological principles $3.75 


PRINCIPLES OF SACPAMENTAL 

THEOLOGY 

By Bernard Leeming, S.J. A study of sac 

mental theology covering the field complete 
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By Dantel A, O'Connor, C.S.V. “This simple 
and clear exposition of the Catholic teaching 
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ro the literature on the subject The 


Liguorian $4.00 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 

By M. C. D’Ar S.J Rewarding reading 
for those interested in acquiring a knowledge 
of the structure of the Thomistic syste ma 

a key to a more comprehensive study of St 


Thomas Catholic Library World § 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY 

By Pierre Pourrat, 8.8, “The only 
hensive work which surveys the entirc 
ind development of spirituality trot 
times of Christ to the present, giving a s 
sis of the thought of various ages and wr: 

The Votce + Volumes, $21.00 
MEDICAL GUIDE TO VOCATIONS 
By Rene Biot, M.D., and Pierre Galimard 
M.D translated bh Robert P Odenuald 
M.D. ‘For religious superiors, as well as tor 
confessors, the book may come to be a stand 
ard guide. It treats everything pertinent to 
this often vexatious business Msgr. John 
S. Kennedy $4.75 
NO LONGER TWO 
By Walter J. Handren, S.J A detailed « 
mentary on the encyclical Casts Connubiy o 

Pope Pius XI for use in re 
ligion classes and tudy 
America $4.00 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY—Vol. I: 

The True Religion 

By Mser. G. Van Noort, translated and re 
vised b John J. « astelot, S.S and Wiliam 
R. Murphy, §.S. The first English translation 
of the widely admired Tractatus de Vera Re 
ligione, brought up fo date in text and | | 
aphy $6.00 


GRACEFUL LIVING 

By John Fearon, O.P. A course in the appre 

tation of the sacraments “wr.tten in a poy 
vein to catch the interest of the ordinar 

Catholic and so help him to a fuller Catholi 

life. It was a selection of the Spiritual Book 

Associates Review for Religion $ 0) 


STONYHURST SCRIPTURE MANU- 
ALS—Vol. I: The Gospel According 
to St. Mark 

With an Introduction and Commentary | 
eg Martindale, §.J. The first volume in a 
new series on the Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles Each book is « ym plete vith a 
lengthy introduction and a line-by-line rn 
mentary on the New Testament text 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THE 
BIBLE 


By Roland E. Murphy, O.Carm. The story of 
the discovery, and classification of the Dead 
Sea scrolls and fragments, togethe with a 
evaluation of the light they shed on the O 


and New Testaments 


MODERN THOMISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 
By R. P. Phillips, D.D. “By tar the 
troduction to Thomistic philosoph 
English language that has, as yet 
knowledge appeared Blackfviar 

» Volume 


THE SACRAMENTS IN THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 

By M. M. Philipon, O.P., translated 
Johu Otto 
tic tradition of the whole Christian 
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A synthesis in the solid T 


aptism to beatific vision, viewed in the 
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The Triptych of the Kingdom— 
A Handbook of the Catholic 
Faith 

By Dr. N. G. M. van Doornik, Ret 
b) Jelsma, and Ret 1. van de Las 
fone S4 5 
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B Ret lohbanne Onasten 

Volumes $10.50 

A History of Philosophy 

By Frederick ©. Copleston, S.J 
Volumes $14.50 

The Philosophy of Human 

Knowing 

B loseph D. Hassett, S.J., Robert 

| Mitchell, S.J., and J]. Donald 

Monan, S.J $4.00 


Basic Principles and Problems of 
Philosophy 
B Veer. John K. Ryan $27.50 


Principles of Medical Ethics 
By John P. Kenny, O.P $4 


Moral Theology 
By Herithert Jone, O1 M.Caf 
S47.00 


Sources of Christian Theology— 
Vol. I: Sacraments and Worship 
By Paul P. Palmer, §.J $4 


The Theology of St. Paul 
/ lernand Prat, S.J 

’ Volumes $10.00 
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By Patrick J]. Crean 


Old Testament Stories 
B Hubert Van eller, O.S.B 


The Kingdom of Promise 
By R. A. Dyson, 8.J., and A 
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By Sebastian Bullough, O 
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German School Issue 


education in this country 
fellow Catholics 


have equally chal 


If Catholic 
has its dilemmas, our 
in West 
lenging 
(Am. 4/6, p. 4) 
Federal Republic 


German 


problem As reported here 
religious education 
seveTc 


inn the got a 


etbach 
ion, On 


recently through a legal deci 
March 
Court declared that the school clauses 
of the 


forced by the 


26 the Constitutional 


1933 concordat could not be en 
Federal Government in 
the individual states, 

In this concordat, or legal agreement 


vith the Holy See, the prewar German 


—The British Defense Cuts 


Government guaranteed the mainte 
nance of state-supported confessional] 
schools, The effect of the long-awaited 
decision is to leave a free hand for some 


of the States to go 
with plans to abolish the Catholic 


individual ahead 
(and 
Protestant) state-supported schools 

As privately-financed confessional 
schools are a practical impossibility in 
Germany, this development would be a 
death blow 


the face of it, the prospect is grim. First 


to religious education. On 


pessimistic reactions, however, have 
a regain of hope 
statement issued some days after 


Msgr. Wilhelm Boehles 


been succeeded by 
In a 


the decision 


episc opal representative at Bonn, argued 
that the import of the Constitutional 
Court’s verdict is not so sweeping as 
had been believed at first reading. The 
German Catholics have not given up the 


fight 
German Scientists Renege 


Great Britain had scarcely announced 
its new policy of scrapping convention 
al armaments and placing, its reliance 
on nuclear weapons when 18 West Ger 
man nuclear physicists warned their 
Government they would have nothing 
to do with the production, testing o1 


use of tactical atomic we apons systems 








There is danger that the drastic defense cuts an 
nounced by Britain on April 4 will be interpreted 
as a concession to new methods of wartare rather 
than as the acceptance of a grave risk imposed 
by CCOnOTIINM 

his danger 
contained in the White Paper announcing the cuts 
and the considerations behind them. 

It must be frankly the Whit 
Paper declares, “that there is at present no means 
of providing adequate protection for the peopl 
of this 
attack with nuclear weapons 
This makes it more than ever clear,” the British 

that the overriding consideration in all mili 


necessity, 


is heightened by two statements 


recognized, 


country against the consequences of an 


add 
tary planning must be to prevent war rather than 
to prepare for it.” 

American defense officials, while recognizing 
the economic burden imposed upon Britain by its 
are alarmed, and justly so 


the White 


present armed forces 
by the 
Paper 


note of despair sounded in 


‘ 
frue deterrent powe! does not lie in the ability 


of the 
struction in equal or greater measure, That would 


free world to repay destruction with de 


a folly that could 
destruc 


the ultimate folly 
catastrophic 


indeed hye 
result only in purposeless 
tion 

Rather, true deterrent power lies in implanting 
within the minds of the Soviet chieftains the con 
viction that they will not only be stunned by the 
power of alr and missile retaliation if they move 
against us, but that they 
order the crunch of Allied tank treads on the ashes 
of their cities and feel the points of Allied bayo 


will also hear in short 


nets at their own throats 
Britain may have no choice at present but to 


Min. Kennepy writes occasionally for AMERICA on 
military affairs 


cut back her conventional forces. Her own people, 
and the peoples of all the free world 
the the risk that is 


however 
should recognize gravity of 
being undertaken 

Malaya and South Korea were not saved from 
Communist conquest—nor were the rebellions in 
Kenya and Cyprus broken—by guided missiles, or 
even by air and machine power alone. These ac 
tions were fought and won largely by land power, 
land power that in Malaya, Kenya and Cyprus 
was compelled by the enemy and the terrain to 
fight by tactics little removed from those Caesar 
used against the Gauls. 

As the British garrisons over the world are re- 
duced or the world faces the 


prospect of seeing its outposts fall to the next de 


withdrawn free 
termined subversive effort, or of having to deva 
state those outposts, and their populations, by aiy 
or guided-missile attack in some future war. 

The promise of a mobile “strategic reserve” held 
out by the British White Paper is illusory, Ex 
that forces 


CCONOTHS 


perience in this country has shown 


withdrawn from overseas stations for 
reasons soon melt away, victims of legislators who 
cannot see the need for military forces unles: 
they are actually 
face to face with a flesh-and-blood enemy. 

The planned reduction of the British forces, the 
cut in America’s planned air strength and the tying 
down of France’s strength in North Africa are 
creating a dangerous gap in the defenses of the 
free world. To fill that have but the 
promise of guided missiles that do not now exist 
Init which someday may or may not he able to 
take the place of our disbanded formations, 

The notion that we can win the mightiest strug 
gle mankind has ever known by keeping one hand 
on the guided-missile button and the other on a 
cocktail shaker could carry us, and our civilization 
WiLtiaAM V. KENNEDY 


fighting a war or are at least 


gap we 


into oblivion 
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‘nrich Your School Curriculum With 


COLLIERS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


et RE ao * Gia DER: 


" (cl lt er Clr Car Col Clr Collier Collier’ Collier’ (. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
CONGRATULATES THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION for the selection of the theme of 
their 1957 Conference “Better Schools Through 
Better Libraries.” After 82 years of serving the 
reading needs of the reading public, schools and 
libraries, we realize that modern buildings, new 
teaching methods and various types of communi- 
cations have not supplanted but merely increased 
the need for more and better reference books. The 
library is the nerve center of the school. It can be 
the atomic power that will propel the student on 
to new heights of learning and leadership, We 
look to the day when every secondary, yes, ele- 
mentary school will have a complete library. 
CoLLier’s ENCYCLOPEDIA is a set in’ which 
Catholic Teachers can have complete confidence. 
It is attractive and modern. Every article was 
written since the close of World War Il. While a 
general Encyclopedia, all Catholic articles were 
written under the supervision of the Rev. Robert 
I. Gannon, S.J... Past President of Fordham Uni- 


versity. 


ett 1 aad 
pe 





Couuier’s ENcycLopepia was built by Librari- 
ans for School and Library use, To assist teachers 
and aid in the development of students, Cot LIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is) now offering booklets on the 
following ... The Social Studies: General Science 
and Parochial School Programs. These hooklets 
contain references to related materials in Cot 
LIEK’S ENCYCLOPEDIA which can be used as aids in 
curriculum development. They are intended to en- 
rit h the s( hool curr ulum by providing both 
teachers and pupils with an overview of the plenti 
ful resources of COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. The 
Lopies W ithin a section are arranged alphabetic ally, 
the selection and use of the references are left to 


the discretion of the individual tea her 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA LIBRARY DIVISION, 640 Sth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me these FREE curriculum aids for use with COLLIER’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA in 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Name 


ne 


Street Address 


City 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
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Four of the West German savants are 


Nobel Pheir 


seven East 


Prize ViInners decision 
mptl ty plauded b 
German physicists, two of 
Did these 

Lenin Prize for refusing to produce and 


Reds? We 


is pl 
them Lenin 


latter win the 


Prize winner 


test atomic weapon for the 
doubt it 
effort to push West Ger 


Vhi hewe 


bath do 


vn the road toward neutralism 
drew Chancellor Adenauer’s reply that 
itomic armament was a political matter 


head of the 


responsible Phe 


for which hy ul Govern 


| 
ment Vil primar 
cientist replied that they 


to take the ther 


had a duty 


One 


tand adopted 


of them said his conscience 


HITAp oe Ihe dl 


him to oppose nuclear weapons. An 


up hot of this controversy has alread 
trengthening of the political 
position of the Soc ial 


likely to unseat Chancellor 


been the 
Democrats, th 
party most 
Adenauer in the general elections set 
for Sept, 6 

We tt 
tists. It ha 


tential of the 


vret the decision of these scien 
veakened the 


free world 


defense po 
Mean 
have stepped up the 


vhole 
time, the Soviet 
pace of their own testing with explo 
sions reported April 3, 6, 10, 12 and 17 

Like all of us, l 


tartled in 


S. nuclear physi 


ts «are imagination and 
horrendou 
weapons but they 
their 


vital 


troubled in mind over the 
mid lern 
refused to 
brains to the 


to Soviet nuclear 


power ot 


have not lend hands 


their work of 


and 
building a deterrent 


conquest 


Moscow's Economic Pains 


It we here the Kremlin's most 


recent crime against the Russian pe opl 


note 
the freezing of the Government's in 
ternal debt—the reason is not that am 
ict of Communist perfidy is especially 
newsworth It isnt. By 
free world has come to expect the worst 


ol Mosco 4 


suit if on this 


this time the 


Kre milin s cle 


I 


SCOTT thie 


cision to 


is scarcely newsworthy, it does suggest 


it lesson that we ought not iwnore As 


We Vrouw tt ler the burden ol the cold 
war, we feel a very human temptation 
tired and discouraged and 


load. We 


enemy is tll 


to become 
of light ning th 
that the 
sort of 


to seek way 


forget too easily 


dergoing the same ordeal and 


that the bellicose face he 


confident 


06 


Sul pe nal payment on its bonds 


hows the worl 
veaknesse 
Phat this is true Soviet Union 


Government s ré 


of the 
eems Clear from the 
No country, not 


pudiation of its bonds 
even a Communist countrs $26 
unless it is in 


kind 


race to 


billion from its citizens 


deep and serious trouble of some 
Obviously the hydrogen arm 
gether with the new 
the shak: 


countries, 


need of bolstering 
of the atellite 
straining the So 
Moscow can 


forcing it 


CCONOTHIES 
»f verely 
viet production yvstem 


continue the race only by 
people to contract by still another notch 
tight belt In 


vreatest contri 


already 


their painfully 
such circumstances the 
bution we can make to the h I l-pres ed 
Kremlin is to seek 
turely a slowdown in our own defense 


effort. Wars 


not won by the 


men in the prema 


cold as well as hot, are 


timid and faint of heart 


Liberty in Mourning 


salvage some 


The effort to 


poo! 


pre stiae 


from ou during 


performance 
s October Revolution is petet 
A State Depart 
Trie nt declaration ol April | > inform ts 


that the United States will 


Hungary 
ing out ingloriously 
receis 
limited number” of Hungarian refugee 


in the next few months and that we will 
to absorb more. It 
3,000 more of 
after October 


under the nev 


he Ip other countries 


is estimated that about 


those who fled Hungary 


23 will be 


rece lve | 
! 

slowed-down policy, From then on, im 

migration reverts to the cumbersome 


MeCarran-Walter 


procedures ol the 
immigration law 
lo those Hungarians still in the Aus 


trian refugee camps, our decision came 


is a_ bitter disappo/ntment Untortu 


nately, in this case we Americans can 


not ¢ xplain away our attitude by ple idl 
risk of war or the exigencie 


Our 


ing the 
international politics own 


tion, ostensibly designed as an anti 
has worked to th 
MeCarran-Waltet 


law has operated to undermine the con 


ol the love rs 


Communist measure 


opposite effect The 


fidernc of freedom behind 


the Iron Curtain. By our free choice we 
have given the Kremlin the opportunit 
have 


it much needed to argue that we 


betraved the Freedom Fighters 
It is true, as we were glad to note 
that disunited families will be 


the last 


last wee k 


among those who will enjoy 


phase of our momentary liberality. Our 


performance as a whole, however, sets 


1 poor example to other nations and 


leaves Austria in an awkward situation 


The whole 
We have vet to feel its ultimate cons 


story is a lamentable one 


quences 


Spotlight on Asia 


p Indonesian President Sukarno’s new 
Cabinet, formed on April 11 in hopes of 


re-establishing central authority over 


to be 


rebellious provinces, appears 


working for a cause already lost. Th 
autonomy it 


gath 


movement for greater 


Indonesia’s outlying islands has 
ered such momentum that only drastic 


concessions will satisfy local political 


and army leaders. If Indonesia is to be 


pacified, federation rather than strong 


central government seems to be the 


only way 

pe On fan. | 
to lose a colony 
wealth member, On the first of the year 
i new constitution will give Singapore 
Unfortunately, the 


1958 Britain is destined 


and gain a Common 


internal autonomy 


barring of “subversives” in the first 
clected legislature—a reasonable enough 
condition imposed by the British—has 
roused a storm of protest in Singapors 


This 
plic ate the 


however, is not expected to com 


. ‘ 
colony s emergence mito 


independent status, which must be 
hailed as another forward step in Brit 
ain’s evolving relations with her de pen 
cle Hcies, 

B Japanese businessmen so anxious for 
trade Red China 
Red 


competitor im 


relations with have 


heen rudely awakened China is 
fast bee 
Southeast Asia. Peking’s economic driv: 


has not yet hurt Japan badly. But the 


ming a trade 


quantity of Communist ¢ hinese con 
sumer goods turning up in Hong Kong 
is giving the Japanese a foretaste of 


like in the 


should 


what competition may be 
The issue now is: 
Japan Red 

economy with mutual trade agreements? 


p Red China has been forced to admit 


that her population is pulling ahead of 


years ahe ad. 


along the Chinese 


help 


her ability to raise standards of living 
Choosing the easy way out, Chairman 
Mao has 


birth-control campaign. However hard 


decided on a country-wide 
they push the campaign, the Reds ar 
likely to find Chinese family traditions 


an insurmountable obstacle, 
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SPRING BARGAIN SALE 


OF VALUABLE CATHOLIC BOOKS 


n exciting special sale the leading Americar pu 
he ks you've always wanted to own. Add them to you: rary, hill your book 
these low Newman prices. Naturally some quantities are limited, so rush your order 
ave ample stock to take care of all titles if ordered promptly. Offer expires June | 
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The Profit-Margin Squeeze 


The latest talk in financial circles is that the Fed 
eral Reserve will abandon plans to tighten interest 
a bit. If the Fed 
its tight money policy, it could be a most 
the 


does not 


rates and may even ease them 


reverses 
portentous development in present seesaw 


This 


business boom will necessarily continue 


bu Wiess mean however 
that the 


interest 


picture 


‘Truc rates are a stimulant to busines 

But if the Fed prescribes this stimulant, it will be 
only because it fears the economy has developed 
erious soft spots. It should be remembered 


Federal Board 


statistics about weeks 


SO 
that the 


bu Ili¢ 


has access to 


before they 


Reserve 
two 


appear im print 


GENERAL UNCERTAINTY 


The Federal Reserve is not the only one walking 
Many 
Government 

outlook is 
So the 


searchlight is being focused on each new develop 


the “inflation-deflation” tight rope promi 
and 


the 


fair and warmer” or “cloudy and colder. 


nent analysts, commentators 


agencies are uncertain whether 


ment on the business horizon, 
It is difficult to guess what may happen in the 


but it is rather simple to 


economy tomorrow 
uncle rstand why OPINOns should be so uncertain 
Fundamentally the picture is blurred be 


Ove! 


today 
cause we now have full employment. An 
simplified statement of what this means is that the 
business are 


expansion possibilities open to 


limited. A more sophisticated explanation is that 
the pressures pushing costs upward cannot be off 
set by This 
tempts some businessmen to turn to the expedient 
their hence the 


the economies from increased sales 


of higher prices for product 


danger of inflation 
The pressure of rising costs is at least indirectly 


the result of full employment. It comes from in 


creased wage scales, higher prices of materials 


higher inventory carrying charges and increased 


sales costs because of competition 


MANY POSSIBLE REASONS 


but there is 


cause a re 


Rising costs may induce inflation 


they may 
cession. Buyer higher 


the conventional escape hatch—passing on 


just as much chance that 


Way 


resistance to prices 


close 
increased costs to the consumer, One's own limited 
capacity or increased competition from expanded 
facilities of rivals may block the increasing-sales 
In. Mutcany, s.j., dean of the School of Business 
at the University of San Francisco, is a correspond 


ing editor of AMERICA 


escape route. It is these and similar developments 
that produce the famous “profit squeeze.” 
Superficially, it looks as if profit margins today 
are holding up well. A recent National City Bank 
compilation of 2,550 companies showed an average 
increase of 3 per cent in profits after taxes for 1956 
over 1955. But these figures only tell us that profits 
holding They say nothing about the 


were up. 


profit margin: the ratio of profits to sales. If the 


profit margin remains constant and sales increase 
or decrease, profits will increase or decrease ac- 
cordingly. Increased sales may offset a declining 
profit margin—this is what happened in 1956. Or 
again, an increased profit margin may offset de 
clining sales 

What has been happening lately to profit mar 
gins was uncovered by a Business Week study of 
44 large corporations from a broad section of in- 
dustry (March 23, 1957). In 1956, two out of 
three of these representative firms experienced a 
lower profit margin. In fact, during the recent 
sales boom the profit margin of these 44 firms 
dropped from nearly 20 per cent in 1950 to 14.1 
per cent in 1956 

In 1950 these companies earned $6.2 billion on 
$32.2 billion of sales; last year they earned a half 
billion dollars more than in 1950, but it took $17 


billion more of sales to do it. 


SHRINKING PROFITS 


It is this unfavorable trend, this squeeze on 
profits, that blurs today’s business picture. If full 
employment makes it impossible to continue to 
expand sales and thus offset rising costs, profits 
will decline. In itself this need not cause a reces 
sion—but it might turn out that way. 

What will happen depends on how the business 
man reacts to the squeezed profits. He may seek 
to raise his profit margin by purchasing labor 
saving capital equipment. If he does, the boom 
can keep going. But let us suppose that, being 
discouraged by declining profits, he decides to 
retrench and to cut back even his normal capital 
expenditures, If his reaction, one of the 
three important sectors of the economy would be 
the boom, It 


this is 
unfavorable to a continuation of 
could bring on a recession, 
Whether the boom continues or a recession is in 
the making will depend on a lot of factors—con 
sumer attitudes, automobile sales, home-building 
Government fiscal policy, the Federal Reserve 
monetary policy and the profit margin. Profits are 
the mainspring of our economy. They bear watch 


ing RicHarp FE. Mubtcany 
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What Price Foreign Aid? 


When the Congress left for its twelve-day Easter vaca 


tion, there began a tacit armistice between it and the 


President's program of $4.4 billion foreign military and 
economic aid, There continued, however, deep rum 
blings from this suddenly economy minded Congress 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.), “Mr. Economy” himself 
was responsible for the uncontradicted statement that 
the Government already had a reserve of over $70 bil 
lion of appropriated but unspent funds, which, added 
to the $71.8-billion budget, made $140 billion-plus that 
the Administration was really asking for all purposes, 
but mostly military. Some of this money was approp 
riated three or four years ago. 

On this a correspondent of mine, attorney Frederick 
]. Gillen, of Lawrence, Mass., raises an interesting con 
stitutional point. He writes: 

You are so right about the “billions of appropriated 

funds that go into the pipe line, especially in for 

eign aid and defense, and do not come up again 
as spending for two, three, four years” [see Am 

3/30, p. 723]. But what about the constitutional 

limitation contained in Art. I, Sect. 8, clause 12? 
The clause quoted reads: “| The Congress shall have 
power| to raise and support armies, but no approp 
riation of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years.” This raises the question, of course: do 
appropriations allowed to lie around for longer than 


7) 


two years lapse automatically 


Underscorings 









Gillen 
He quotes an 


I do not know the answer to that, but Mr 
himself supplies a coupie of guesses 
obiter dictum by the U. § Supreme Court in the case 
of Woods v. Miller (1948 
in time of war, or in a peacetime emergency the 


He also 


‘It is vain 


which seems to imply that 


powers of Congress may be “swallowed up 


quotes Story (Commentaries, 11, sect. 1185 
to oppose constitutional barriers to the impulse of self 
preservation 

Congress does not like to 
Minority 


demanded 


However that may be 
bind succeeding Congresses, and recently 
Leader William F. Knowland (R., Calit 
that all military appropriations be limited to one year 
after which the Administration must come back with 
an accounting of all funds spent and unspent and ask 
Congress for new money, 

This runs head-on into State Secretary Dulles, who in 
a trial balloon before Congress proposed long-term 
loans, or even grants, for military aid and for economic 
purposes Howe ver, the loans would probably be made 
by the Export-Import Bank, the Government's lending 
agency. This would avert the long-range constitutional 
objection, of course 

Moreover, as this Review pointed out last week, Mi 
Dulles agreed to separate the economic phases of aid 
from the military, the latter to be administered by the 
Defense Department and appear on its budget—under 
the direction of the State Department, of course, as 
part of foreign policy. The 
Administration would distribute 
past appropriations and new loans or grants. Thus the 


International Cooperation 
CCONOTHM aid from 


foreign-aid program is indeed given a better chance 


though by a close margin Witrnip PARSONS 






b ( irdinal 
frown i popularity This year some 


from the Greater New 


Spe Ilman, has steadily 


50,000 Catholic 





CATHOLIC PHYSICIANS will mark 
Federation of Catholic Physicians’ Guild 
on June 5 by attendance at a Pontifical 
High Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
New York. On this occasion, the federa 


closely associated with F1 John Wynne 
the 25th anniversary of the National — S.J., first Editor-in-Chief of 
end of the Catholic 
contributed articles to both 


Encyclopedia, and 


York area are expected to be at the 
Solemn High Mass in Downing Sta 
Island 


AMEn 4 dium Randall 


' 
eB ST.LOUIS UNIVERSITY'S Human 
Relations Center for Training and Re 


earch offers two summer courses in 


tion will present its first Thomas Linacre ctr ph ace ae epee : ;' human relations and group guidance. An 
Award for the best article in the Linaere ee eee ee institute will be held at St, Louis, June 
Quarterly, organ of the federation, ex sling ay Hee - a nina 15-Jul 6; and a workshop with field 
pressing the ideals of that magazine th "Week and ce -ee 7 i: be . trips will be held in Mexico City, Mexi 
(1438 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo ) ae com’ 0, July 30-Aug. 30, Details from the 

will fall during the Salzburg Festival center, 15 North Grand Blvd... St. Louis 


July 27-Aug. 31. For details write Kath , Mo 


B&B DK. PIERRE J. MARIQUE, Profes 
sor Emeritus of Education of Fordham 
University, died in New York on April 
10, aged 85, Born in Belgium, he came 
to this country in 1903 and became a 
professor at Fordham in 1918. He also 
taught education at the Jesuit seminary sive 


of St. 


2/1, Salzburg 


rISTA (St 


Andrew-on-Hudson. He was American people 
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B& THE FIESTA DE SAN JUAN BAI 
John the 
celebrated June 22 for the fifth succe C1 
year by New York City’s Spanish 
rhe fiesta, instituted 


Olische Hochschulwochen Kapite platz 


B CORRECTION: Our April 13 Com 
ment (p. 30) on the 75th annniversary 
of the Knights of Columbus erroneously 
il pl iced the bronze statue of their found 

Father Michael |. McGivney, in New 
Haven, Conn, The statue is actually in 
Waterbur ah S 


sapti t 


9) 


‘ditorials 





Let People Know 


almost everybody is aware of the meaning ol 
S. Catholic edu 


as the master idea 


Today 
public relations. That may be why lt 
cators have chosen “communication 
t this years big annual convention of the National 
Catholic 


waukec 


Educational Association, which meets in Mil 
April 23-26 


variety of today’s school problems and_ school 


“Communication” cuts across a 
wick 
programs, but its most fruitful applications probably 
lie in the field of public relations 

More than 10,000 priests 


teachers will gather in Milwaukee 


brothers and lay 
Not many of them 
will be complacent about the present state of our com 
munications with the 
for that matter 
that Catholic 
more effectively than it has been told thus far 


unis 


rest of the educational world or 
with the public at large. They know 


education has to begin telling its story 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


How many of our fellow Americans realize—to men 
tion only one important area of information—that Cath 
olic school enrolment in the United States stands this 
year at an estimated record peak of almost 4.9 million 
who attend 12,599 schools staffed by 147.210 


(Those acquainted with school] 


students 
professor sand teachers? 
administration will understand why it is impossible to 
vive other than an informed estimate of current-year 
school enrolment figures.) Furthermore, it is estimated 
that in 1958, Catholic enrolment 
alone will top the 4 million mark and that Catholic 
high schools will reach a new high of 820,000 

In the 251 colleges and universities under Catholic 
there are in 1957 an estimated 310,000 stu 


an increase of 21,907 over 


clementary-school 


direction 

dents, both men and women 

the 1954 figure of 288.093 
A recent NCEA study of Catholic elementary-school 


enrolment covering the period 1945-1960 is most re 
vealing. Its conservative projections for the years just 
ahead are based on an analysis of birth and baptismal 


re ords 


Enrolment 

1945 2. 086,794 

1946 2. 140,840 

1948 2,304,965 

1956 2.560.815 

1952 2,842,237 

1954 3,235,251 

1956 3,625,000 ( estimate ) 
1958 1,023,000 ( estimate ) 
1960 1.448.000 ( estimate ) 


Year 


Catholic high-school enrolment in the United States 
during the same period also shows an amazing growth. 
From an enrolment of 420,707 boys and girls in Catho 
lic high schools in 1945, there was a jump to 623,751 by 
1954. The estimate for the current year is 705,000. It is 
estimated that by 1958 there will be 820,000 students 
in Catholic high schools, and about 950,000 in 1960. 
The task of telling the amazing story of Catholic 
school growth in the United States is only begun when 
we recite these figures. We must also “communicate” 


the even more. significant record of the sacrifice of 
parents and of teachers, both lay and religious, which 
has built and maintains these schools and colleges. We 
must tell the world how much is being planned and 
accomplished every year to better libraries, course 
offerings, textbooks and instructional techniques. The 
heartening story of the Sister Formation Conference 
and its brave work needs telling, over and over again 
“Communication” is indeed a well-chosen convention 


theme 


Jordan at the Crossroads 


21-year-old King Hussein seems temporarily 
After two 
a Cabinet following upon 


Jordans 
to have survived the threat to his throne 
abortive attempts to form 
his dismissal of pro-Soviet Premier Suleiman Nabulsi 
the young King finally prevailed on Dr, Hussein Fakhri 
Khalidi to accept the post on April 15. The new Premier 
heads a moderate Govern 


reportedly pro-Western 


ment, purged, with one exception, of leftists and ex 
tremiusts 
While King Hussein's position is much stronger than 


appeared to be the case at the height of his seesaw 


100 


struggle with the leftist elements led by his former 
Premier, the future of the little country is by no means 
certain. The royal coup did halt the trend toward 
closer relations with the Soviet Union. It staved off a 
threatened federation with Egypt and Syria. It has 
roused the hope that the Khalidi Cabinet will now 
work for thosc better relations with the West which 
the King seems to desire, Nevertheless, the King’s move 
was successful only because he had the support of the 
army. Jordan’s existence as an independent state will 
depend on the army's continued loyalty. 
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Jordan is the weakest of the Arab nations. Its history 
goes back to the era of power politics following World 
War I, when the Middle East was carved up into 
puppet countries to suit British and French interests. 
Jordan is one such country. Unable to stand on its own 
it has always been an artificial en- 
tity, totally dependent on outside subsidies for survival. 
Up to the decline of British influence in the Arab world, 
Britain had picked up the tab. Today Jordan has be- 
neighbors, particularly 


feet economically 


come the prey of predatory 
Egypt and Syria, and of communism. 

The composition of Jordan’s population is another 
factor which makes the future of the little kingdom 
uncertain, One-half of Jordan's 1.5 million inhabitants 
consists of former Palestinian Arabs displaced by the 
Arab-Israeli war of 1948-49. Deeply hostile to the West, 
which they blame for their plight, they are a fertile 
field for intrigue and for propaganda 
mouthed by the Cairo radio. It was on their shoulders 
that Suleiman Nabulsi rode to power as Premier in 
Jordan. The fact that the king was forced to accept the 
former Premier in the Khalidi Cabinet as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in order to mollify these extremist ele- 
ments is an indication that the tug of war in Jordan’s 
internal politics—pro- and anti-Western—is by no means 


Communist 


at an end 

In the final analysis the crisis through which Jordan 
is passing boils down to a struggle between the pro- 
ponents of the Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle 
East, as represented by the King and his supporters, 
and those opposing that Doctrine. Unfortunately the 
King is on his own. His success in forming a new Gov- 
ernment means no more than that he has won the 
first round in a contest in which the odds are against 
him. More unfortunately still, there is little that the 
United States can do right now, even under the terms 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine, to influence the final out 
come. If Jordan goes, it will be by internal subversion, 
not by the overt aggression which the Eisenhower 

) 


Doctrine is pledged to resist. 


No Big Tax Cut Now 


It is a commonplace of political life in a democracy 


that a statesman cannot exercise his talents unless he 
knows how to get elected and how to stay in office. 
We are inclined, therefore, to be somewhat indulgent 
toward the careless talk in Congress about a general 
tax reduction during the present session. Even the 
most supertic ial review of the: rresident’s revised $71.5- 
billion budget will convince the average citizen that 
talk of this kind is politically motivated and has little 
foundation in fiscal fact 

In saying that, we are assuming that nobody in Con 
gress is so irresponsible as to advocate a tax cut that 
would unbalance the budget Though the economy has 
been moving sideways these past few months, it is mov- 
ing sideways on a very high plateau. This means that 
the inflationary pressures which caused so much soul- 
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searching last year, and led the Federal Reserve to 
adopt a tough tight-money policy, remain an explosive 
danger to the nation’s economic health. To unbalance 
the budget at this time would be to run a really grave 
risk. 

But Congress cannot pass a general tax-reduction bill 
without unbalancing the budget. If the reader wants 
proof of this, all he has to do is to consider the GOP 
bill which Rep. Richard M. Simpson, influential member 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, introduced 
two weeks ago by way of countering Democratic talk 
of a tax cut. Mr. Simpson’s bill proposes 1) an increase 
in personal exemptions, 2) a 10-per-cent reduction in 
the personal income tax rate, 3) a lowering of the cor- 
porate tax from 52 to 50 per cent, and 4) a 50-per-cent 
cut in the capital gains tax. These reductions would 
come to about $5 billion. 

Now there is no prospect whatsoever that the Presi 
dent's budget can be cut anything like enough to offset 
such a huge loss in revenue. The press has been play 
ing up the somewhat disorderly budget-hacking that 
has been going on in the House; but when this is ex 
amined closely, as Father Parsons, our veteran Wash 
ington correspondent pointed out last week, the “sav 
ings” are not what they seem. According to the latest 
figures, the House has succeeded in chopping off about 
a billion dollars from the President's figures. Even if 
the Senate sustains all the House cuts—a most dubious 
assumption—the reduction in actual spending for fiscal 
1958 than half-a-billion. The 
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reason is that the House has been reducing, not actual 
spending, but authorizations to spend. Only part of 
the money authorized would be disbursed during the 
1958 fiscal year. 

Furthermore, some of the House cuts are 
in estimates of how much Government programs are 
going to cost next year. If these estimates prove to be 


only cuts 


too conservative, as they probably will, Congress will 
be obliged to vote a deficiency appropriation before 
the fiscai year runs out. There will be no savings at all 


CUTTING FOREIGN AID 


This means that if Congress is to reduce the budget 


sufficiently to warrant a general tax cut, it must do a 
major job of surgery on foreign aid and national de 
fense. There is little sentiment in Congress to gamble 
with national defense. That leaves only the President's 
request of $4.4 billion for foreign aid. Despite serious 
and repeated warnings from the White House, stressing 
the connection between foreign aid and national se 
curity, Congress will probably cut the program sub 
i it 


will scarcely risk a deeper cut—that would still leave 


stantially, But even if it lops off a billion or so 


it far short of saving $5 billion 

The editors of this Review are not fiscal sadists. They 
are not insensitive to the burden their fellow citizens 
They merely feel obliged to insist that tax 


free world or 


are bear ne 


CONCESSIONS which endanver the court 


inflation are at best a cruel kindness to the American 


people Such cuts might even spell disaster 
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Freedom on the Campus 


Charles Donahue 


OME FOUR YEARS AGO, as the present discussions of 
academic freedom were getting started, a distin- 
guished and by no means bigoted secularist scholar 


wrote Phere is no academic freedom in Catholic col 


leges.” The remark was an obiter dictum made in the 


course of a defense of Catholic scholars in non-Catholic 
universities against the charge that a Catholic commit 
ment was as great a hindrance to intellectual freedom 
as membership in the Communist party. That the Cath 
olic scholar in a Catholic college was working in fetters 
seemed a proposition too obvious for discussion. For 
tunately, however, the proposition has been discussed 
and as a result it no longer seems so obvious 

Catholic 


cle pence nee of the separate sciences in Catholic think 


have had an opportunity to explain the in 


ing and practice and the meaning of this independence 


for academic freedom Responsible ¢ atholics who have 


made statements on the subject have been on the sic 


of academic freedom and have made it clear that the 


colleges regard themselves as integral parts 


Catholic 
of the 


jriclye d by the 


American academic scene and insist on being 
Sanne standards as other American col 
le Cs 

Phose who have taken the trouble to visit Catholic 
universities and talk to Catholic scholars have usually 
been surprised to discover that Catholic campuses are 
not pervaded by an authoritarian atmosphere, that on 
most subjects Catholics differ among themselves just 
lS much al other people and perhaps more and that 
orthodoxy can be, for the sincerely committed person 
a dynamic principle that gives impulse to his intellectual 
purstuts They have learned that outside of theology 
and, in part, philosophy, the separate arts and sciences 
are practiced on Catholic campuses 1D much the same 


way as elsewhere, by scholars in professional associa 


tion with other scholars on other campuses, using the 


rules of evidence customary in their disciplines 
found that the Catholic college teaches 
as eminently free, resents suggestions 


They have 
regards himself 
to the contrary, and often remains associated with a 
Catholic college because he feels more free there than 


he would anvwhere else | have been “assoc iated with al 





Prov. Donanvr, of the Department of English, Ford 
ham University, is the author of a series of articles on 
academic freedom in Thought, 1953 and 1954 


Catholic university for many years and never, as I wrote 
or spoke in class or out, have I had the sense of anyone 
peering over my shoulder, I have heard from my col- 
leagues a great many complaints about the administra 
tion and its policies, but I have never heard any of 
them even suggest that their freedom to write and to 
teach what they thought to be the truth was ever in any 


way interfered with 


NO ABSOLUTE FREEDOM 


Everyone knows that absolute academic freedom does 
not exist in Catholic colleges; but our discussions have 
convinced most people that absolute academic freedom 
is a Cartesian chimera which exists and can exist no- 
where. It is now generally recognized that academic 
Samuel Eliot Morison puts it, “must be 
exercised in a framework of academic discipline, which 


freedom as 
includes good manners, good taste and a decent re- 
spect for the opinions of the non-academic world, 
(Freedom in Contemporary Society, 1956, p. 108.) The 
opinion is still widespread, however, that Catholic col 
leges, though they are more free than had been sup- 
posed, are none the less not so free as uncommitted 
colleges since they impose a restriction not found else- 
where—that of religious orthodoxy. 

There is some truth in this opinion. For example, a 
Protestant associated with a Catholic college is cer 
tainly not expected to make a secret of the fact that he 
is a Protestant, but he may occasionally find that con- 
siderations of good manners and good taste prevent his 
expressing to students opinions which he sincerely holds 
to be true and which he might feel free to express in 
a Protestant or an uncommitted university. A Catholic 
in a Protestant university is in a similar situation. Such 
difficulties have not in fact proved serious enough to 
prevent happy association of Protestants and other non- 
Catholics with Catholic colleges or of Catholics with 
Protestant colleges 
that the idea of a Catholic 
college implies restrictions not found in the non-com- 


Let us grant, howeve1 
mitted colleges. Restrictions on human freedom, Father 
John Courtney Murray, S.]., has remarked, are justified 
primarily because they are often necessary to assure 
greater human freedom. What freedoms, for teaching 
and learning, do the restrictions involved in the idea of 
a Catholic college make possible? 
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The first freedom they make possible i freedom for 
both teacher and student—is the freedom to participate 
in an intelligently integrated plan of studies, It is a 
truism today that our development of techniques has 
outstripped our development of the sciences of human 
value. All the human sciences, as well as the arts, are 
concerned, in a way, with human values; but the su 


preme science of value is theology. 


ARCH WITHOUT KEYSTONE 


Over a hundred years ago, Newman suggested that 
to leave theology out of a university program was like 
leaving the keystone out of an arch. The entire struc 
ture becomes insecure. When Newman defended the 
ology as a necessary part of the life of a university, he 
was talking against the trend of the times. The para 
doxical notion that a university is more free when it is 
impossible for students to study theology, and for fae 
ulty members to profit by consulting colleagues who are 
professional theologians, was gaining ground, It gained 
ground steadily for almost a century after Newman, 
and was standard doctrine in the United States twenty 
years ago. It is still the opinion of the majority of non 
Catholic members of the academic community. 

There is a growing feeling, however, that our univer 
sity programs, particularly in the sciences of value, are 
insecure, In some of the older universities which have 
never completely abandoned their original Protestant 
commitment, Protestant theology is again becoming a 
more important part of the intellectual life of the 
campus. In the purely secular State universities, various 
palliatives are being tried, such as “stressing moral and 
spiritual values” in the humanities, “religious emphasis 
weeks’ and increased attention to unofficial student re 
ligious activities 

The climate of opinion is changing. Catholic scholars 
who feel that their studies and teaching will be more 
fruitful if they can work with theologically schooled 
colleagues, and Catholic students who want to make a 
deeper understanding of their religious commitment an 
important part of their college program, are making 
demands which are comiig to be recognized as reason 
able in many non-Catholic circles. If the academic life 
of the nation contained no colleges where such demands 
could be met, it would be nonsense to talk of academi 
freedom in the United States. 

The point about theology is easy to make and is fre 
quently made. Theology is a rational discipline, and 
anyone who takes the trouble can easily see how it can 
become the kevstone of an academic arch ot al coordi 
nated structure of disciplines in which a rational con 
sideration of moral values will have a part. I am not 
sure, however, that freedom to present a rational order 
ing of human knowledge in the light of theology—im 
portant as that freedom is—is really the most vital fre 
dom won by the Catholic college’s commitment to re 
ligious orthodoxy. An even more important freedom, at 
least under present American circumstances. is what | 
shall call the freedom to experiment with personalist 


approaches to college education. 
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clichés exist, and the terms will have to be explained 


as We Yo along Pe rhaps | can show what | mean by a 


personalist view of education by giving an oversimplified 
description of its opposite, which I shall call the im 
personalist view, The impersonalist view is the common 
view, held in widely different forms by thinkers as 
diverse as Dr. Robert M. Hutchins and the followers of 
John Dewey As the common view, it supplies the 
terms in which all of us, Catholics included, discuss 
matters of higher education. Behind this view lies the 
perception that truth is objective and universal. It is 
discovered by man, not mac hy him Nlan discovers 
truth by the use of his reason hose who habitually 
use reason to discover truth know more truth than other 
people Such knowers of truth are associated in univei 
sities. Those who go to study with them will learn the 
truths that are already known and be shown how to 


discover new truths 


IMPERSONALIST VIEW BEST? 


No Catholic would care to question the basic position 
about truth that underlies what | am calling the im 
personalist view of education, Particularly in the form 
in which it is put by the Hutchins school, it is an in 
tegral part of the philosophy of philosophic al Catholies 
Nor would most Catholics question, at least as an ade 


quate broad description the propositions about the na 


ture of a university derived from the remarks about 
truth. A cautious Catholic should, however, have certain 
qualifications. We shall come to those immediately; but 


first let us look at two consequences which can and 
otten do follow from iin unqualified acceptan wy ol the 
impersonalist view 

Since, in this view, truth and its finding are primarily 
a matter of theory, it follows that theoretical people 
academicians, are the knowers of truth, Truth dwells in 
the university, and outside the influence of the univer 
sity there is only what Mencken used to call the 
“booboise \ gap 
the aca 
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Freedom on the Campus 


Charles Donahue 


academic freedom were getting started, a distin- 

guished and by no means bigoted secularist scholar 
wrote: “There is no academic freedom in Catholic col- 
leges.” The remark was an obiter dictum made in the 
course of a defense of Catholic scholars in non-Catholic 
universities against the charge that a Catholic commit- 
ment was as great a hindrance to intellectual freedom 
as membership in the Communist party. That the Cath- 
olic scholar in a Catholic college was working in fetters 
seemed a proposition too obvious for discussion. For- 
tunately, however, the proposition has been discussed, 
and as a result it no longer seems so obvious. 

Catholics have had an opportunity to explain the in- 
dependence of the separate sciences in Catholic think- 
ing and practice and the meaning of this independence 
for academic freedom. Responsible Catholics who have 
made statements on the subject have been on the side 
of academic freedom and have made it clear that the 
Catholic colleges regard themselves as integral parts 
of the American academic scene and insist on being 
judged by the same standards as other American col- 
leges. 

Those who have taken the trouble to visit Catholic 
universities and talk to Catholic scholars have usually 
been surprised to discover that Catholic campuses are 
not pervaded by an authoritarian atmosphere, that on 
most subjects Catholics differ among themselves just 
as much as other people and perhaps more, and that 
orthodoxy can be, for the sincerely committed person, 
a dynamic principle that gives impulse to his intellectual 
pursuits. They have learned that outside of theology 
and, in part, philosophy, the separate arts and sciences 
are practiced on Catholic campuses in much the same 
way as elsewhere, by scholars in professional associa- 
tion with other scholars on other campuses, using the 
rules of evidence customary in their disciplines. 

They have found that the Catholic college teacher 
regards himself as eminently free, resents suggestions 
to the contrary, and often remains associated with a 
Catholic college because he feels more free there than 
he would anywhere else. I have been associated with a 


Si FOUR YEARS AGO, as the present discussions of 
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Catholic university for many years and never, as I wrote 
or spoke in class or out, have I had the sense of anyone 
peering over my shoulder. I have heard from my col- 
leagues a great many complaints about the administra- 
tion and its policies, but I have never heard any of 
them even suggest that their freedom to write and to 
teach what they thought to be the truth was ever in any 
way interfered with. 


NO ABSOLUTE FREEDOM 


Everyone knows that absolute academic freedom does 
not exist in Catholic colleges; but our discussions have 
convinced most people that absolute academic freedom 
is a Cartesian chimera which exists and can exist no- 
where. It is now generally recognized that academic 
freedom, as Samuel Eliot Morison puts it, “must be 
exercised in a framework of academic discipline, which 
includes good manners, good taste and a decent re- 
spect for the opinions of the non-academic world.” 
(Freedom in Contemporary Society, 1956, p. 108.) The 
opinion is still widespread, however, that Catholic col- 
leges, though they are more free than had .been sup- 
posed, are none the less not so free as uncommitted 
colleges since they impose a restriction not found else- 
where—that of religious orthodoxy. 

There is some truth in this opinion. For example, a 
Protestant associated with a Catholic college is cer- 
tainly not expected to make a secret of the fact that he 
is a Protestant, but he may occasionally find that con- 
siderations of good manners and good taste prevent his 
expressing to students opinions which he sincerely holds 
to be true and which he might feel free to express in 
a Protestant or an uncommitted university. A Catholic 
in a Protestant university is in a similar situation. Such 
difficulties have not in fact proved serious enough to 
prevent happy association of Protestants and other non- 
Catholics with Catholic colleges or of Catholics with 
Protestant colleges. 

Let us grant, however, that the idea of a Catholic 
college implies restrictions not found in the non-com- 
mitted colleges. Restrictions on human freedom, Father 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., has remarked, are justified 
primarily because they are often necessary to assure 
greater human freedom. What freedoms, for teaching 
and learning, do the restrictions involved in the idea of 
a Catholic college make. possible? 
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The first freedom they make possible—a freedom for 
both teacher and student—is the freedom to participate 
in an intelligently integrated plan of studies. It is a 
truism today that our development of techniques has 
outstripped our development of the sciences of human 
value. All the human sciences, as well as the arts, are 
concerned, in a way, with human values; but the su- 
preme science of value is theology. 


ARCH WITHOUT KEYSTONE 


Over a hundred years ago, Newman suggested that 
to leave theology out of a university program was like 
leaving the keystone out of an arch. The entire struc- 
ture becomes insecure. When Newman defended the- 
ology as a necessary part of the life of a university, he 
was talking against the trend of the times. The para- 
doxical notion that a university is more free when it is 
impossible for students to study theology, and for fac- 
ulty members to profit by consulting colleagues who are 
professional theologians, was gaining ground. It gained 
ground steadily for almost a century after Newman, 
and was standard doctrine in the United States twenty 
years ago. It is still the opinion of the majority of non- 
Catholic members of the academic community. 

There is a growing feeling, however, that our univer- 
sity programs, particularly in the sciences of value, are 
insecure. In some of the older universities which have 
never completely abandoned their original Protestant 
commitment, Protestant theology is again becoming a 
more important part of the intellectual life of the 
campus. In the purely secular State universities, various 
palliatives are being tried, such as “stressing moral and 
spiritual values” in the humanities, “religious emphasis 
weeks’ and increased attention to unofficial student re- 
ligious activities. 

The climate of opinion is changing. Catholic scholars 
who feel that their studies and teaching will be more 
fruitful if they can work with theologically schooled 
colleagues, and Catholic students who want to make a 
deeper understanding of their religious commitment an 
important part of their college program, are making 
demands which are coming to be recognized as reason- 
able in many non-Catholic circles. If the academic life 
of the nation contained no colleges where such demands 
could be met, it would be nonsense to talk of academic 
freedom in the United States. 

The point about theology is easy to make and is fre- 
quently made. Theology is a rational discipline, and 
anyone who takes the trouble can easily see how it can 
become the keystone of an academic arch, of a coordi- 
nated structure of disciplines in which a rational con- 
sideration of moral values will have a part. I am not 
sure, however, that freedom to present a rational order- 
ing of human knowledge in the light of theology—im- 
portant as that freedom is—is really the most vital free- 
dom won by the Catholic college’s commitment to re- 
ligious orthodoxy. An even more important freedom, at 
least under present American circumstances, is what I 
shall call the freedom to experiment with personalist 
approaches to college education. 
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Here we are beyond the area where convenient 
clichés exist, and the terms will have to be explained 
as we go along. Perhaps I can show what I mean by a 
personalist view of education by giving an oversimplified 
description of its opposite, which I shall call the im- 
personalist view. The impersonalist view is the common 
view, held in widely different forms by thinkers as 
diverse as Dr. Robert M. Hutchins and the followers of 
John Dewey. As the common view, it supplies the 
terms in which all of us, Catholics included, discuss 
matters of higher education. Behind this view lies the 
perception that truth is objective and universal. It is 
discovered by man, not made by him. Man discovers 
truth by the use of his reason. Those who habitually 
use reason to discover truth know more truth than other 
people. Such knowers of truth are associated in univer- 
sities. Those who go to study with them will learn the 
truths that are already known and be shown how to 
discover new truths. 


IMPERSONALIST VIEW BEST? 


No Catholic would care to question the basic position 
about truth that underlies what I am calling the im- 
personalist view of education. Particularly in the form 
in which it is put by the Hutchins school, it is an in- 
tegral part of the philosophy of philosophical Catholics. 
Nor would most Catholics question, at least as an ade- 
quate broad description, the propositions about the na- 
ture of a university derived from the remarks about 
truth. A cautious Catholic should, however, have certain 
qualifications. We shall come to those immediately; but 
first let us look at two consequences which can and 
often do follow from an unqualified acceptance of the 
impersonalist view. 

Since, in this view, truth and its finding are primarily 
a matter of theory, it follows that theoretical people, 
academicians, are the knowers of truth. Truth dwells in 
the university, and outside the influence of the univer- 
sity there is only what Mencken used to call the 
“booboise.” A gap 
separates the aca- 
demic world and 
the broader society 
of which it is an 
organ. This gap 
may have some- 
thing to do with 
the “isolation of the 
intellectual” and 
the “widespread 
popular anti-intel- 
lectualism” of 
which we hear 
so much today. 

It has other edu- 
cational conse- 
quences, too. If 
truth is regarded 
as more or less an 
academic monopo- 
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ly, it follows that the student brings to the university 
with him nothing which will serve him in his higher 
studies or which the university need respect. 

Indeed, there are educators who regard the first step 
in the academic process as one of stripping the student 
of the prejudices which he acquired during his life 
among the “booboisie.” Jacques Maritain once referred 
to this process as education by inanition. In extreme 
and perhaps rare cases, a deliberate attempt is made 
to shatter the pattern of conviction the student brings 
to college; education by inanition becomes education by 
shock treatment. The consequences for the development 
of the person can be disastrous. 


PERSONALIST VIEW 


The personalist view of education, on the other hand, 
derives from certain qualifications which the cautious 
Catholic would apply to the philosophic assumptions 
underlying the impersonalist view. These qualifications, 
such as the distinction between truth in itself and truth 
as we can see it (quoad nos), are in fact the sum of the 
differences between Thomist rationality and the varie- 
ties of Cartesian rationalism. 

One point is of particular importance for our present 
purpose: academic knowledge, theoretical knowledge, 
is not the only kind of human knowledge. The theo- 
logian, even one who is a mediocre Christian—if such 
theologians exist-may have a very exact and pro- 
found theoretical knowledge of such virtues as faith, 
hope and charity. But what of the unlearned saint who 
could define none of these virtues, but whose being is 
filled with them? Can we say that he knows nothing of 
them? The Thomist says that he does know them, but in 
a different way from the theologian. He has a “lived” 
knowledge of these virtues, a knowledge from direct ex- 
perience, the kind of knowledge the lover has of love, or 
the sufferer of pain. It is less precise but more intense 
than theoretical knowledge. 

A respect for lived ethical experience, even when that 
experience is very imperfectly explicated on a theoret- 
ical level, is the basis for what I am calling a personalist 
view of education. It is immediately apparent that such 
a respect establishes its own kind of relation between 
the academic and the non-academic members of the 
community. The non-academic part of the community 
may be short of theoretical knowledge, but its ethical 
experience and practical experience of other sorts bring 
with it a different kind of knowledge which is eminently 
worthy of respect. 

In a good society, academic theory and non-academic 
practice work together for the good of the whole. (So 
far we have achieved that cooperation in technical but 
not in human and ethical matters.) The student who 
comes from the non-academic to the academic world 
brings with him —as an already integral part of his 
person —an ethical and a religious formation which 
the university must respect. It is the core of his being, 
and to shatter it is to do him a personal injury, which is 
almost sure to delay his development even if it does no 
permanent harm. 

In the personalist view it is the function of the liberal- 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT offers a variety of special summer 
workshops and programs to meet the requirements of people engaged 
in purposeful living . . . Plus courses in regular curricula. 





Title 


Check for 
Additional 
Information 


Scope of Workshop 


Credits 








Diagnostic & 
Remedial 
Reading 


TO ASSIST teachers, supervisors and administrators 
in the development of programs for the diagnosis, 
analysis, and correction of reading difficulties. 








Human 
Relations 


TO PROVIDE an opportunity for gaining greater 
knowledge of and insight into principles and techniques 
leading to better human relations. Five areas will be 
covered: The family, the community, the school, eco- 
nomic groups, and citizenship. Lectures, discussion 
forums, study groups, individual problems. 


$75-$90 








Teaching 
High School 
English 


TO EXPLORE English Composition teaching — 
in high schools . . . stressing teaching of writing . . 
special emphasis on use of “Writing’’ textbook series. 
Series chief editor, Fr. Michael P. Kammer, S.J., will 
conduct workshop. 








Elementary 
Language Arts 
Teaching 


DEVELOPMENT and functional aspects of elementary 
school reading program . . . relationship of writing, 
spelling, vocabulary building, oral and written language. 

. Basic’ concepts underlying American elementary 
school education. 








Production 


A PROGRAM of two co-ordinated or individual courses 
(ea. 3 credits): “Problems in Play Production,” lec- 
tures, discussions, demonstrations, class participation. 
Especially designed for teachers, education majors; 
“Theatre Appreciation,’’ understanding, and evaluating 
contemporary theatre. 








Educational 
Television 


TO GIVE an understanding and practical application 
of production techniques, to explain program procedures 
necessary for the development of television presenta- 
tions; and the use of photography as a production aid. 
Members will originate and plan TV ye ee Daily 
work in the campus TV studio of Station WTVS 


$50-$55 

















Audio-Visual 
Teaching 
Methods 





FOR EXPERIENCED TEACHERS, supervisors and 
administrators . . . to stimulate, guide thinking of par- 
ticipants toward solution of practical problems . 





audio-visual methods and their classroom application. 
Miss Mary Aceti will conduct the workshop. 





to 
July 12 











| 
| 
June 24 | 
| 
| 





1Time—P.M. courses run afternoons only. 
2A—undergraduate, non-credit fees. 
3B—graduate fee 


200 OTHER COURSES lead to degrees in Arts and Sciences, 
Commerce and Finance, Engineering and Graduate School. 


Public Information Department, University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


Send information on workshops checked above to: 


Address: 


GHEY Sosa perce e tenes 


eye cathy State: 


(C0 Send general Summer Session Bulletin. 








arts college to provide a setting where the student who 
comes as an already formed person, a religious and 
ethical being, can obtain the intellectual insights which 
bring to higher levels of consciousness and vision the 
implications of his own formation. Such a growth in the 
light of theory will certainly involve many changes of 
opinion and of attitude. It may and should involve con- 
siderable shock; but the shock will be the shock of 
growth, the shock of the pupa turning into a butterfly, 
and will leave intact the continuity of his ethical and 
religious life. 

Since in the personalist view higher education begins 
with a formed person and not with an abstract rational 
animal, it follows that the program and intellectual tone 
appropriate for one person may be less appropriate for 
another. Formations differ. In a pluralist society they 
differ radically, and radically different persons have 
radically different needs by the time they go to college. 
That is the primary reason for the Catholic college. It 
provides a program and atmosphere where, normally, 
the person formed as a Catholic can grow more in the 
four years we allot to liberal education than he could in 
an atmosphere less well suited to his personal needs. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


Perhaps one illustration will make my meaning 
clearer. It is apparent that the intellectual leader in a 
pluralist society needs something more than a grudging 
tolerance of persons whose convictions on the highest 
matters, religious matters, are very different from his 
own. Ideally, he should have some knowledge of what 
they think and a generous and empathic appreciation 
of their patterns of conviction. Each community of con- 
viction must find its way on its own terms to a generous 
understanding of the others. The easy way, adopted by 
many secularisis and perhaps some liberal Protestants— 
to hold that it doesn’t make much difference what a 
person believes so long as he behaves himself—is in- 
differentism and is definitely out of bounds for the con- 
vinced and loyal Catholic. On the other hand, the un- 
necessary rigidities of what is coming to be called ghetto 
Catholicism are obviously impossible to anyone who 
aspires to a position of intellectual leadership in a 
pluralist society. 

The problem for the Catholic student is first of all to 
understand clearly what relevant Catholic doctrine on 
the point actually is. The program of the Catholic col- 
lege will supply that. Knowing the doctrine, he must 
still find and make part of his person the appropriate 
attitudes. Here, what I have called the intellectual at- 
mosphere—as distinct from the program of the college— 
may be of considerable help to him. He will study his- 
tory and letters with Catholic scholars who have them- 
selves successfully negotiated the channel between the 
Scylla of indifferentism and the Charybdis of unneces- 
sary rigidity, who are at once sound Catholics and 
members of a pluralist academic community. An un- 
committed university could hardly give the same help to 
a young Catholic who wanted to be both a good Catho- 
lic and a good member of the pluralistic American com- 
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munity. This, of course, is only one of a large number of 
problems involved in intellectual and personal growth, 
where the young Catholic’s needs are special and where 
they are most expeditiously met by a Catholic college. 


THE TWO FREEDOMS 


These two freedoms, then, the freedom of the Catholic 
student to receive an education suited to his personal 
needs, and the freedom of the Catholic scholar to work 
in an atmosphere where his total experience and total 
personality will count most for his students, are the 
justification for the restrictions implied in the idea of a 
Catholic college. 

Non-Catholic students are welcome at Catholic col- 
leges and, as far as possible, the college takes the same 
personalist attitude toward them as toward Catholic 
students. The ethical habits and religious convictions 
which they bring to the college are respected as integral 
parts of their persons. Catholic colleges cannot meet 
the felt needs of the non-Catholic student as adequately 
as they do those of the Catholic student, and they most 
emphatically welcome the cooperation of other religious- 
ly committed colleges, Protestant and Jewish, in serving 
the related causes of learning and religion in a pluralist 
nation. They welcome the tendency of our older univer- 
sities to recover consciousness of their religious roots. 
They appreciate the efforts of sincere educators of all 
faiths who are attempting to make tax-supported uni- 
versities somewhat more responsive to the religious 
needs of the nation. It is becoming more generally ob- 
vious that an academic freedom from orthodoxy is a 
fraud unless it is accompanied by academic freedom 
for orthodoxy, and that the academic needs of a plural- 
istic society can be met only by a plurality of academies. 





Love of Truth 


Your research must bear first on pure truth and 
disinterested science. You must pursue truth for 
itself, without however ignoring its applications. 
You must penetrate more and more deeply the 
secrets of nature, whose enigma is a constant ap- 
peal to seek higher, even to God Himself. You 
must integrate the conclusions of your several 
fields of specialization in order to try and form a 
cosmic vision of the universe. In this effort you 
must not involve any consideration of interest, be 
it even apologetical: you must seek only what is. 
Your loyalty will be equaled only by your open- 
mindedness and your effective cooperation with 
all those, believers and unbelievers, who pursue 
the true with all their soul. You will not hesitate 
to give yourselves entirely and in the joy of know- 
ing to your vocation of scholars. 


Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, Growth or Decline? 
The Church Today (Fides, 1948), pp. 82-83. 
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Egghead Parents 


Katharine M. Byrne 


has gone underground. During the next four years 

he may send out recusant mutterings, but these 
will usually be found only in the uncompromised 
columns of butcher-paper magazines with low circula- 
tion. 

Socially, the times are not auspicious, either. To the 
Class A, or Adamant, Egghead this fact is of no im- 
portance. He is by nature immune to the pressures of 
mass opinion. Frequently he is subsidized by a founda- 
tion, or has inherited or married a set of rich relatives. 
Either circumstance helps. Secure in his position, he 
has few of the human-relations problems which plague 
his pale carbon copy, the Class B, Ambivalent, back-to- 
the-wall or Modified Egghead, with whom we are here 
concerned. 

A simple test to distinguish one type from the other? 
The Adamant Egghead does not own a television set. 
The Ambivalent Egghead finally bought one four or 
five years ago. He broke down about the time that 
Angelo Patri was appearing in those full-page ads 
which implied strongly that the richest child was poor 
without Hopalong Cassidy. Since then, of course, he 
has spent much of his home-life shouting: “Turn that 
thing off!” 


Pies the Egghead is dead. Or at least he 


HARD FOR HIS KIDDIES 


Indeed, the television fare enjoyed by a child in an 
Egghead environment is painfully restricted. Not for 
him the details of an historic téte-a-téte between Bob 
Hope and Jayne Mansfield; or the drama of the girl 
friend of the boys in the back room at the Last Chance 
Saloon, a lady who really wanted nothing more than a 
little understanding and the opportunity to teach sec- 
ond grade at Grand Gulch Junction. Much that would 
enrich a child’s knowledge of life is lost to the youngster 
whose mother’s nervous hand is always on the dials of 
the TV set. 

In many other ways it is hard on a child to be par- 
ented by Eggheads. Such people are actually a source 





Mrs. Byrne, a Chicago housewife who combines writing 
with tending her five children, wrote “Happy Little 
Wives and Mothers” in America (1/28/56). She was 
formerly associated with the Bureau of Child Study of 
the City of Chicago. 
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of embarrassment to their children. Consider the Cub 
Scout whose turn it is to treat his Den. Anyone knows 
that the only refreshment fit for Cub Scout consump- 
tion is king-size and carbonated; but his mother will 
turn up with something squeezed out of fresh oranges 
and lemons. Let it be here noted that the Adamant 
Egghead’s child, if he has one, is not likely to be 
affiliated with any organized activity. His father would 
tell you that such groups are merely agencies for the 
sale and distribution of Apache-headdress kits, do-it- 
yourself arrowheads and “official” birdhouses. 

All Eggheads are likely to have peculiar eating 
habits; and the child who is served nothing but hot, 
whole-grain cereals (with worthless boxtops) is hard 
put to it to pick up such basic necessities as a baking- 
powder-activated atomic submarine or a personalized 
branding iron. 

Home-school relationships may be strained. Scratch 
almost any Egghead and you will find an educational 
theorist, often of the most virulent type. If there is one 
thing every Egghead knows, it is how and what the 
young should be taught. And if there is anything his 
children dread, it is that he will share with the school 
authorities this bizarre and certain knowledge. 

Told to write twenty words twenty times each by a 
teacher operating under the Guilt by Association and 
Massive Retaliation theories of discipline (someone 
threw something while she was out of the room), an 
Egghead’s child would rather work on the assignment 
in a clothes closet with a flashlight than have his father 
see him do it and start shouting and waving his arms. 
There must be about a million classrooms in this 
country, and in many of them teaching methods have 
apparently been handed down from one generation of 
teachers to another, like the weaving patterns of the 
Navahos. 

There was a twelve-year-old whose parent, a broken- 
down Phi Beta Kappa who had read a book, found that 
the child had never composed a sentence. Right here 
we must note a point of difference. An Adamant Egg- 
head would take the child out of school, vow to teach 
him himself, and write a book about our degenerate 
school system. The Modified Egghead isn’t that sure of 
himself. 

If you had seen the way this particular parent acted, 
you might have thought the boy had failed to make 
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the Little League team. It seems that the child had 
spent years copying sentences someone else had written, 
filling in blanks of various lengths, correcting errors 
someone else had made, even reproducing letters to 
someone else’s relatives (“Dear Aunt Mildred, Thank 
you very much for the half-dozen Irish linen handker- 
chiefs you sent me for my birthday. Your devoted 
nephew, Alfred”); but there was no evidence that he 
had ever written a sentence of his own. 

The unfortunate child was placed in a room with 
pencil and paper, and told to write something, any- 
thing. For a long time he sat there, desperate, like the 
miller’s daughter in “Rumpelstiltskin.” When his father 
came for the sentence, he found, in the middle of a 
pageful of wild doodles, “Better to die a free man than 
to live as a slave,” a noble sentiment copied from a 
nearby calendar. This was only the beginning of a 
hard summer for this boy. How do you explain to 
friends, in the middle of the afternoon, that you have 
to go home and write a few sentences? 

If it is difficult for a child to live in the shadow of 
an Egghead parent, life isn’t easy on the parent, either. 
His head is full of worries. Consider the matter of 
where to live. 

Now the Adamant Egghead can live anywhere. You 
may find him in an old coach house or in a reconstituted 
packing case. He is superior to his environment. But 
the question of where to live and where to bring up 
his children is a matter of concern and confusion to 
our less secure Modified friend. In fact, one of the most 
difficult problems confronting the Modified Egghead 
is how to reconcile the real or imagined housing needs 
of his family with the ideals of his social theory and 
the realities of his economic circumstances. 


EGGHEAD TO THE SUBURBS 


For his children, he wants the best. But what is best? 
He wants each child of his to grow up with a sense 
of the integrity of his own values, his own faith, his 
own abilities; and to have some shoulder-rubbing, 
working knowledge of cultures other than his own. If 
other things were equal (but they never are), the Egg- 
head would probably be better off in an older urban 
neighborhood where the years have let in a diversity of 
people and opinions, a variety of religions and a toler- 
ance of differences, economic and social. But if time 
brings these qualities to old neighborhoods, it also lets 
in the seeds of decay. For every older community that 
enjoys a renaissance, there are a dozen in which the 
trend is downward and unimpeded. 

In this connection our man notes a curious discrep 
ancy between the Say and the Do of many people who 
profess to be much concerned about problems of 
neighborhood blight. Recently a prominent Chamber 
of Commerce member spoke of the glowing future in 
store for a certain great metropolitan area, a future 
grounded in the necessity for encouraging a great in- 
flux of low-skilled labor. He decried the city’s callous 
treatment of its immigrants, its restrictive covenants 
and un-Christian hostility toward the newcomers. The 
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question period had to be cut short so that the speaker 
could catch the 10:47 to his own home in Exurbia, fifty 
or sixty miles removed from the realities of his subject 
matter. 

Perhaps the Egghead should move. It may be pos- 
sible for him to make his way in one of the older, less 
self-conscious suburbs which adjoin most cities. He 
may be able to afford what the realtors call an “older” 
house (older than the oldest inhabitant ), or the “handy- 
man’s dream” (an ad-writer’s euphemism meaning “the 
plumbing is crotchety, the heating plant will not sur- 
vive another winter and you can fry eggs on the fuse- 
box”). 

a in these gentle surroundings his propensity for 
the losing side of arguments may make living difficult 
for him. He has not forgotten that in a recent national 
election the local suburbs went on record 3 to 1 against 
eggheadedness. He may find, too, even in the more re- 
laxed suburbs, social pressures to which he cannot sub- 
mit and, worse, demands which he simply cannot afford 
to meet. 

For example, he may find that while his problem in 
the city was simply (!) how to keep buying the ice 
skates his children kept outgrowing, here “all the other 
kids” are taking lessons at the local College of Figure 
Skating and Ice Ballet. A sturdy insistence that his 
children shall skate on the miserable, bumpy ice at the 
public park, or not at all, renders him highly suspect. 
You cannot be sure whether his stand is based on heart- 
felt conviction or whether, employed as he is in some 
eggheaded pursuit of low remuneration, he just can’t 
pay the $3 per child per lesson. 

The lure of fresh air, ceramic tile and natural birch 
cabinets is very real, and not even an Egghead is im- 
mune to the ad-writer’s blandishments. Yet surely there 
is no room for him in a new and self-conscious suburb. 
Here there are no “traditional” traditions to conform 
to, and every house now standing is built where corn 
waved several summers ago. The pioneer families who 
moved in before the sidewalks three years ago are 
looked upon as old settlers, and custom certainly jells 
in a hurry. 

Everyone plants three spreading yews flanked by 
two upright junipers. Everyone has tulips in the spring 
and salvia in the fall. The planting of clover instead 
of Creeping Bent is regarded as an unfriendly act, 
clearly against the community interest. Every child has 
an English racer, every father bowls on Tuesday, and 
all the really serious problems of living are solved 
communally by the mothers, moving from house to 
house in a perpetual Kaffeeklatsch. 


LEAN FUTURE AWAITS HIM 


So where does a Modified Egghead go from here? 
What he thinks and what he does seem to matter less 
each year, and he is getting no younger. Any ad man 
can tell you that he is making no impact on the national 
scene. In an age whose ideas are predigested and pack- 
aged for quick sale, his effort to think things through 
is obsolete. In the race to “get somewhere” he isn’t 
moving very fast. 
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There is an old George Price cartoon which shows a 
man who has paused on the street to greet an acquaint- 
ance. Four or five affable, smiling people have stopped 
with him, and now stand nearby, looking on with polite 
interest. In response to a who-are-these-people look, 
the man explains that they are “friends, left over from 
the old Dale Carnegie days.” 

Our friend, too, is a man left over from the old days 
before Harris Tweed gave way to Gray Flannel. Nor- 
man Thomas, when he was asked what had become of 
the young liberals of other times, said that finally they 
all got good jobs. As prosperity and conformity march 
comfortably side by side, perhaps the Modified Egg- 
head, society’s hard-pressed Man in the Middle, will just 
disappear quietly as the ranks close and the whole 
column veers firmly and surely to the Right. 

His day is over, but has all his mental moiling been 
vain? If he is the Egghead who helped a child acquire 
a basic literacy that hot summer, perhaps in the new 
world now dawning, his son may grow up to write spot 
commercials. 





The Reckoning 
(For a Teacher) 


A comma, Peter—just a touch of ink produced by pen- 
stroke 

Or'the declivity of a small typewriter key 

Employed but to suggest a thought process: 

The separating of a group of words uttered in passing, 

An appositive expression, or a nonrestrictive clause, 

Demanded merely as indication of a thought subordina- 
tion. 


You see, the difficulty was that element of thought 
subordination. 

Now I admit that Xavier had his tens of thousands to 
convert, 

And I had ten or thirty at a time; 

But on this side—I mean that side below—of the At- 
lantic, if men would think, 

The task of reaching all those tens of thousands could 
be done, 

I do believe, more easily. 


I tried—oh merely by the comma, I admit. 

It seems so small, inconsequential—just a touch of ink 
by pen 

Or the declivity of one slight key. 

It was the thought subordination there involved. You 
see I keep repeating, 

As missionaries must, the wasteland that I challenged. | 

You understand. My mission was the same. The instru- 
ment—well—does it matter here? 

Mine was the comma. 

SisTER Mary FairH 7 
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Internationalizing Jerusalem: 


An Exchange of Views 


Eprror: Permit me to comment on your editorial “The 
Internationalization of Jerusalem,” which appeared in 
your Jan. 26 issue. 

You state that “of the two factions involved in the 
Arab-Israel conflict, Israel alone . . . has remained ada- 
mant in its refusal to implement the UN resolution.” 
The question of Jerusalem was on the agenda of the 
UN General Assembly between 1947 and 1950. On May 
14, 1948 the representative of Egypt, Mahmoud Fawzi 
(now Egyptian Foreign Minister), told the Assembly 
that the internationalization of Jerusalem 


. is most clearly in violation of the right to 
self-determination which the people of Jerusalem 
should enjoy as well as any other people in the 
world. . There is no reason why, just because 
they live in Jerusalem, they should be accorded 
special treatment as human beings, a treatment dif- 
ferent from that accorded to other people of Pales- 
tine. 

In his annual report to the Third Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the UN Secretary General stated: 


The Arab authorities were unwilling to cooperate, 
under existing conditions, with any Jerusalem Com- 
missioner appointed by the United Nations, while 
the Jewish authorities had declared their readiness 
to cooperate with him. (Official Records, Third Ses- 
sion, 1948, Supplement No. L [A/656, p. 8].) 


On his last report to the UN Trusteeship Council on 
the subject of Jerusalem, the President of the Council 
reported clearly which of the parties was prepared to 
cooperate and which was sabotaging the wishes of the 
UN. He said: 


There is still ground for hope that the understand- 
ing and benevolent attitude of one of the two gov- 
ernments concerned [Israel] toward the legitimate 
demands of all the parties concerned for a just and 
therefore a — solution of the difficult problem 
that the Trusteeship Council has honestly endeav- 
ored to solve in accordance with the General As- 
sembly’s instructions will finally persuade the other 
government [Jordan], which possesses virtually all 
the Holy Places, to take the wishes of the UN into 
consideration. .. . (G. A. Official Records A/1286, 
p. 28.) 
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Jordanian refusal to accept internationalization of 
Jerusalem cannot be credited only to the assassinated 
King Abdullah. The Jordanian Chargé d’Affaires in Bei- 
rut, Abdullah Zureiquat, in an article entitled “Jordan 
is Against Internationalization of Jerusalem,” was re- 
ported in the Beirut newspaper El Hayat of Jan. 22 as 
saying: “The Jordanian government's attitude toward 
the preservation of the Arab character of Jerusalem has 
not changed.” 

The government of Israel sees no incompatibility be- 
tween the status of New Jerusalem and international 
supervision of the Holy Places there, as proposed at 
the United Nations. During the period that has elapsed 
since the cessation of hostilities and the full establish- 
ment of civil government within the area of Israel, no 
complaints have been heard from any ecclesiastical 
authority or foreign government on the score of the 
government of Israel’s performance in the matter of 


the Holy Places. 





MR. ORGEL, an attaché at the Embassy 
of Israel in Washington, D. C., here 
takes issue with an editorial, “The Inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem,” which was 
published in this Review January 20. 
His view is followed by our reply. 





On the other hand, the government of Jordan, under 
whose jurisdiction the great majority of the Holy Places 
are located, flagrantly violated the clear undertaking 
assumed by her in the Armistice Agreement to allow 
free access for Jews to the Western Wall and other 
Holy Places within its jurisdiction. If there is a prob- 
lem concerning the Holy Places which awaits a solu- 
tion, it is that of the Jewish Holy Places which are 
barred to members of the Jewish faith. 

On the question of Israel’s response to the invitation 
of the Palestine Conciliation Commission, Moshe 
Sharett, then Israel Minister for Foreign Affairs, offi- 
cially informed the chairman of the UN Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission on May 8, 1950: 

I wish to reaffirm categorically that the government 

of Israel is willing to negotiate with any state which 
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Manbattanville 
College 
of the Sacred Heart 


PURCHASE, NEW YORK 


& 


COURSES LEADING TO DEGREES: 
B.A., Mus. B., B.F.A. 
Bachelor of Sacred Music 


Applicants are asked to get in touch promptly 
with the Committee on Admissions. 























GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, fine arts. Unusually beauti- 
ful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 











UNIVERSITY 
OF LOUISIANA 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 


Comprises 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


For Further Information Address: The REGISTRAR 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY, New Orleans 25, La. 
Phone: AUdubon 6646 














D’YOUVILLE 
COLLEGE 


Established 1908 


Conducted by the 
Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 


A fully accredited four year liberal arts 
college granting B.A., B.S., B.S. in Educa- 
tion and B.S. in Nursing Education degrees. 


For information contact The Registrar, 
D’Youville College, Buffalo 1, New York. 





Rosary College 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Four Year Liberal Arts College 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


National and International Recognition 


Confers degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Music Education 
Master of Arts in Library Science 


Teacher training is offered on both elementary and secondary levels. 
In addition, special work is offered to those who wish to teach 
foreign languages in both elementary and secondary schools. 


Junior Year of foreign study in Fribourg, Switzerland 


Degrees of Master of Arts 
Master of Music and Master of Fine Arts 
are conferred at Pius XII Institute, Florence, Italy 
For further information write 
THE DEAN, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 











It's time NOW to register for the fall term 
before your chosen College says 
NO VACANCIES 


Choose a fully accredited college— 
Choose the one that is most 
agreeable—financially and otherwise. 


MARYMOUNT 
COLLEGE 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Fully accredited — Reasonable rates 


Write for further information 
Admissions Director Box 33 

















Loretto Heights College 


LorETToO (SUBURBAN DENVER), COLORADO 


Southwest of Denver facing the Rockies 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ed. Degrees 


Fully accredited. Conducted by the Sisters of 
Loretto. Courses offered in 21 departments. 
Collegiate nursing program in co-operation 
with St. Anthony Hospital, Denver, and 
Glockner-Penrose, Colorado Springs. Oppor- 
tunities to participate in cultural and educa- 
tional programs in Denver. Scholastic and social 
activities with other colleges and universities in 
area. Nationwide enrollment. Skiing, horseback 
riding, swimming. Write for further informa- 
tion: Admissions Director, Box 474, Loretto, 
Colorado. 











The Archbishop Cushing 
College 


GREATER BOSTON 


Liberal Arts college for women conducted by 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross of Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 


Four-year programs leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. 


Two-year terminal programs leading to the 
Associate in Arts degree in Liberal Arts, Busi- 
ness Secretarial Science, Medical Secretarial 
Science. 


Address: The Director of Admissions, The Arch- 
bishop Cushing College, Fisher Hill, Brookline 


46, Massachusetts. 





College of Notre Dame 


BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 


Accredited Four-Year Liberal Arts College for 
Women 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S. in Business Adm. 


Elementary Teachers’ Credential, Pre-Profes- 
sional training in Social Service and Laboratory 
Technology - 


Resident and non-resident students 


Conducted by 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 


announces its readiness to conclude a final settle- 
ment of all outstanding questions with a view to 
the establishment of permanent peace. 

On Sept. 13, 1951, the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission made another effort by inviting the parties “to 
settle all differences, present and future, solely by re- 
sort to pacific procedures.” The government of Israel 
again accepted the invitation but the Arab States re- 
fused to accept the proposed declaration by the PCC 
and thus deadlocked the conference. 

I am at a loss to understand your reference to “Jeru- 
salem’s 30,000 Ashkenazim Jews.” Ashkenazi Jews are 
those who follow the prayerbook used by European 
Jews, while the Sephardim follow the prayerbook used 
in Spain, Portugal and Eastern countries. Jerusalem's 
population of some 150,000 is divided more or less 
equally between these two branches, and the Ashken- 
azi Jews are as fully behind the government as are the 
Sephardim. If Mr. Rackauskas was referring to the 
small group of N’turei Karta, it should surely be pointed 
out that this group numbers scarcely more than be- 
tween 200 and 300 families, who do not speak for the 
Jews of Jerusalem. 


H. Y. OrceEL 
Information Attaché 
Embassy of Israel 
Washington, D. C. 





REPLY 


WE WELCOME Mr. Orgel’s comment on our editorial. 
If this were merely a matter of pitting quote against 
quote, discussion would get nowhere. Statements from 
either side become pointless once they are divorced 
from the actual negotiations carried on by the UN 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, whose purpose was 
to mediate a permanent settlement between Israel and 
her Arab neighbors. 

The PCC set up its headquarters in Jerusalem on 
Jan. 12, 1949. The following month the commission held 
preliminary meetings at Beirut with representatives of 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. Dur- 
ing these meetings the Arab delegations accepted the 
principle of an internationalized Jerusalem. Subsequent 
meetings in Tel Aviv found Israel opposed to the idea. 
(See International Organization, Vol. III, 1949, -p. 494. 
Cf. also UN Documents A/819, A/838. ) 

The commission then proposed a meeting of all par- 
ties at Lausanne. Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and 
Israel accepted. Out of these conferences emerged the 
so-called Lausanne Protocol signed by Israel (which 
had momentarily reversed the position taken at Tel 
Aviv) and the Arab delegates. The Protocol bound the 
signatories to negotiate a peace on the basis of the 
1947 UN General Assembly resolutions, which include 
provisions for the internationalization of Jerusalem. 
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(See Third Progress Report, Palestine Conciliation 
Commission, para. 10. UN Document A/927.) 
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As the Lausanne meetings progressed, however, Is- 
rael (become a UN member in the meanwhile) de- 
manded as a price for a Palestine settlement all of 
“mandatory Palestine” with the “temporary” exception 
of the area then under Jordanian military control. 
When the Arab delegations posed the reasonable ob- 
jection that Israel was thereby repudiating the Lau- 
sanne Protocol, the Israeli representative retorted that 
Israel “could not accept a certain proportionate dis- 
tribution of territory agreed upon in 1947 as a criterion 
for a settlement in present circumstances” (ibid., paras. 
32 & 33). Israel adopted the same inflexible attitude 
in regard to the refugee question and the question of 
Jerusalem. 

Has Israel ever reversed this position? If not, just 
what is the import of the peace offers of the Israeli 
Government cited by Mr. Orgel? To what purpose peace 
talks when one of the parties to a dispute insists on 
prior elimination from the agenda of the “outstanding 
questions”? The Arab reply to Mr. Sharett’s offer of May 
8, 1950 clearly indicates who was intransigent on these 
“outstanding questions.” (See General Assembly, Of: 
ficial Records [5th Session] Supplement No. 11. See 
also International Organization, Vol. IV, 1950, p. 617.) 

We have already cited the April, 1950 Arab offer of 
peace talks with Israel in the editorial which Mr. Orgel 
questions. Again in February, 1951 the Arab League 
met with the PCC and “declared its willingness to 
examine any plans submitted in accordance with the 
resolutions [on Palestine] adopted by the Assembly.” 
(International Organization, Vol. V, 1951, p. 323. See 
also UN Document A/1793. ) 


ARAB AGREEMENT 


Since the UN vote on the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem, a piece of unfinished business which, despite 
the implication in Mr. Orgel’s opening words, is still 
very much on the UN agenda, there have been nu- 
merous statements by responsible Arab spokesmen both 
in and out of the UN. We cite a few of them here: 
qOn Feb. 6 and Feb. 21, 1950 at a meeting of the 
UN Trusteeship Council in Geneva, Iraqi Delegate 
Fadhil el Jamali, in concert with the representative of 
Egypt, urged the internationalization of Jerusalem in 
accordance with General Assembly resolutions (N. Y. 
Times, 2/7, 2/22/50). 
qOn Nov. 27, 1952 Ahmed Shukairy, Syrian delegate, 
announced in the UN that Jordan (not yet a UN mem- 
ber) was willing to accept the internationalization plan 
(N. Y. Times, 11/28/52). 

{During a conference held at Harvard University in 
August, 1950, Charles Malik, then Lebanese Minister 
to the United States and presently Foreign Minister of 
Lebanon, cited the implementation of three UN reso- 
lutions as a necessary prelude to peace in Palestine— 
those “regarding the frontiers, the internationalization 
of Jerusalem, and the fate of the one million Arab 
refugees.” 

{This position was reiterated in a New York address 
by Abdel Khalek Hassouna, secretary general of the 
Arab League on Dec. 12, 1955. 
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Loras College 


DusuguE, Iowa 


Accredited Four-Year Liberal Arts Col- 
lege for Men 


DEGREES: B.A., B.S., B.Mus. 


COURSES: Arts and Sciences, Philoso- 
phy, Psychology, Education and Re- 
ligion, Journalism, Physical Education, 
and Nursing. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 








St. Joseph’s College 


for Women 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited 
Four Year Liberal Arts College 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


DAY STUDENTS 


For further information write: The Registrar, 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. Phone: MAin 2-4696 














College of 
Mount St. Vincent 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, New York 


Fully Accredited 
Catholic Liberal Arts College 
for Women 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 











THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM LESSON BY LESSON 


In Sound and Color 


N.C.E.A. Visitors— 
See it at Booth KI10 





Written and produced by the Vincentian Fathers of St. John's University, New York, 
with the cooperation of professional artists, actors, and musicians. 





The Saint John’s Catechism 


A Sound Filmstrip Series WHAT YOU GET: 


A Filmstrip of 60 Frames of original art work 


in Eastman Color. 
2 A ten minute Dramatization recorded by RCA 
on a 12" unbreakable record at standard speed, 
78 R.P.M. 

3 A complete Lesson Plan for teaching the doc- 
trine of each lesson, together with suggestions for 
prayers and resolutions. 





Published by Brian Press Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


THE CREED 
BALT. CATECHISM 
LESSON COVERED 
GOD 
1 Gop anp His PERFEc- 
TIONS 2 
2 Tue Most BLEssED 
TRINITY 3 
CREATION 
3 THE CREATION OF THE 
ANGELS 4 


4 Tue CREATION AND THE 
FALL OF MAN 


REDEMPTION 
5 Tue INCARNATION 7 
6 THe REDEMPTION 8 


SANCTIFICATION 
7 Tue Hoty Guost anp 


GRACE 9-10 


8 THE CHuRCH 11-12 
UNION 
9 THE COMMUNION OF 
SAINTS 13 
10 THE RESURRECTION AND 
LirE EVERLASTING 14 


THE SACRAMENTS 
BALT. CATECHISM 
LESSON COVERED 


INITIATION 
11 THe SACRAMENTS IN 
GENERAL 23 
12 CONFIRMATION AND 
BAPTISM 24-25 
STRENGTH 
13. THe Hory Evcnuarist 26 
14 Pr. 1-THE SACRIFICE OF 
THE Mass 27-28 
14 Pr. 2-THe SAcrRIFICE OF 
THE Mass 27-28 
HEALING 
15 PENANCE 29-33 
16 ExTREME UNCTION 34a 
INCREASE 
17 Hoy Orpers 34b 
18 MATRIMONY 35 
PRAYER 
19 THE SACRAMENTALS 36 
20 PRAYER 37-38 


$15.00 PER UNIT; SAVE ON PACKAGE PLANS. 





THE COMMANDMENTS 


IN PREPARATION 
BALT. CATECHISM 
LESSON COVERED 


LOVE OF GOD AND NEIGHBOR 
21 THe COMMANDMENTS OF 
Gop 15 
22 THe COMMANDMENTS OF 


THE CHURCH 21-22 
GOD IS TO BE LOVED 
23 1st COMMANDMENT 
(a) In HIMSELF 16-17 
24 2nd COMMANDMENT 
(b) In His NAME 18a 
GOD IS TO BE LOVED 
25 3rp COMMANDMENT 
(a) THroucH WorsHIP 18b 


26 4rH COMMANDMENT 


(b) THRouGH OBEDIENCE 19a 
NEIGHBOR IS TO BE LOVED 
27 5rH COMMANDMENT 
(a) In HIMsELF 19b 
28 8TH COMMANDMENT 
(b) In His NAME 20a 
NEIGHBOR IS TO BE LOVED 
29 6TH AND 9TH COMMAND- 
MENTS 
(a) In His Famity =:19c-20b 
380 7rH AND 10TH CoMMAND- 
MENTS 
(b) In His Property 20c 
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CONFRATERNITY GROUPS... 


| assure you that thousands of children in the Diocese of 
» Buffalo know their catechism a little better and | am sure 
love God a little bit better because of this new and ef- 
| fective way to teach the catechism. 





> Very Rev. Msgr. Raymond F. Herzing 
C.C.D. Director, Diocese of Buffalo 


For further information write now to: 














YOUR CATECHISM PROGRAM ALL WRAPPED UP! 
THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM LESSON BY LESSON 


IN SOUND AND COLOR 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL CHILDREN ... 


The illustrations are at once different 
and graphic, the sound is of high fidel- 
ity; the ideas meaningful yet appealing 
to the child. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou 
Supt. of Schools, Archdiocese of New 
Orleans 


RELEASED TIME CLASSES... 


Your visual catechism is simply wonderful, and we are 
recommending it in our Archdiocesan Course of Study 
in Religion for public school children. We feel that 
these new audio-visual aids are opening a new era in 
religious education. 


Sister M. Teresita, S.H.F. 
Catechetical Supervisor, Archdiocese of San Francisco 


THEY ARE PROFESSIONAL... 


| have never seen such a fine piece of work in any re- 
ligious filmstrips that | have viewed. Usually something 
is lost in photography, script, or voice, but such is not 
the case in your productions. 

Sister Joan Marie 

Holy Redeemer School, College Park, Maryland 


FIRST IN QUALITY BECAUSE THOROUGHLY PROFESSIONAL. 
THE LARGEST SELLING SOUND FILMSTRIP SERIES IN THE ENTIRE CATHOLIC FIELD. 


BOX A-V7, THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN COMPANY, INC., Distributor 


839 STEWART AVENUE, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 








“The intellectual public, without regard to creed, will profit 
greatly from a study of this useful, creative, unusual work.” 
—from a review in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The American Catholic Family 
by John L. Thomas, S.J., St. Louis University 


The first full-length study of minority-group survival 
in our complex rapidly changing society. Based on ex- 
tensive research, the book shows how the Catholic 
minority is meeting this problem at the family level. 


Divided into five parts: Part I describes Catholic fam- 
ilies as a cultural sub-system in our society. Part II is 
concerned with Catholic doctrine. Part III outlines the 
characteristics of the Catholic family, followed in Part 
IV by a discussion of family breakdown, its factors 
and characteristics. Part V is a study of programs 


aimed at survival of such minorities. 
471 pages, published 1956, $7.65 


Marriage and the Family: An 
Integrated Approach 


by A. H. Clemens, Director of the Marriage Counseling Center 
and Family Life Institute, the Catholic University of America 


This new book approaches the study of all marriage 
relationships through an integrated understanding of 
the truths of religion, philosophy and science. 
Explicitly formulated on the Divine Plan for Mar- 
riage, the book treats each aspect of marriage both 
normatively and descriptively. 


Among the topics given exhaustive attention by Dr. 
Clemens are: the nature of love, economics in mar- 
riage, family roles, and working wives. He also in- 
cludes a comprehensive discussion of such often neg- 
lected topics as main family types, advantages of 


parenthood, breast feeding, and the menopause. 
Approx. 384 pages, to be published June 1957, $6.00 


====== FREE EXAMINATION COUPON—MAIL TODAY '““<"~~; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. OHO 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
Please send the book(s) checked below for 10 days’ free examina- 
tion. At the end of that time, I will either send payment as listed 
below, plus postage, or return book(s) without obligation. 
{( The American Catholic Family $7.65 
(J Marriage and the Family: An Integrated Approach $6.00 . 
Special educational discount available to accredited schools on 
quantity purchases. 
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qIt is the position of Fayez Sayegh, acting director, 
Arab States Delegations Office, New York. (See The 
Arab-Israeli Conflict by Fayez A. Sayegh, Arab Infor. 
mation Center, N. Y., N. Y.) 

{The communiqué issued at the conclusion of the 
Bandung Conference on April 25, 1955 and signed by 
representatives of Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Lebanon, Su. 
dan, Yemen, Iraq, Jordan, Syria and Libya stated that 
the “Asian-African conference .. . called for the im. 
plementation of the UN resolutions on Palestine and 
the peaceful settlement of the Palestine question.” 


ISRAELI OPPOSITION 


There could be no more forceful statement on the 


Jerusalem issue than one emanating from the mouth of | 


the Israeli Premier himself. Speaking in the Knesset on 


Dec. 14, 1949, on the occasion of Israel’s removal of its | 


capital from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem (as open a defiance 
of a UN mandate as has occurred during the Arab. 


was opposed by three forces which had formed an al- 


3 


liance in favor of the internationalization of Jerusalem- : 
the Arab States, the Roman Catholic countries and the 


Communist nations (N. Y. Times, 12/15/49). 


The fact that Israel sees no incompatibility between 7 
the “status of New Jerusalem” and the Israeli plan for ~ 
UN “supervision of the Holy Places” is quite beside the © 
point. Zionists are not the only people with interests 7 


in Jerusalem and the surrounding locale. A more than | 
two-thirds majority in the UN bespeaks the legitimate 7 
concern of the world community for an area sacred 7 
not to one but three religions. If, as Mr. Orgel indi- 7 


cates, the problem for Israel is religious—“that of Jewish 
Holy Places barred to members of the Jewish faith’- 
the UN plan for an internationalized Jerusalem would | 
provide a ready answer. ; 
The precise identification of the body of Jews men: | 
tioned in the Catholic Association for International ” 
Peace pamphlet, the publication of which occasioned | 
our editorial, is a matter of dispute between Mr. Orgel | 
and the pamphlet’s author. We find it hard to believe | 
that a group of Jerusalem Jews which addressed a7 
memorandum to the UN Trusteeship Council dated | 
April 21, 1950 is either non-existent or is unknowl/ 
inside Israel. 3 
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How to Find and Pay Teachers 


Neil G. McCluskey 


Directory give the lump figure of 1,266,175 as the 

“Total Children in Catholic Institutions.” The 
corresponding total in the latest Directory is 4,527,007. 
Today between six and seven million of the nation’s 
six-years-and-under population—there were 1,204,982 
infant baptisms in 1955 alone—are in Catholic families. 
Such are some indications of the explosive growth of 
the U. S. Catholic population during the course of the 
past fifty years. 

In theory, the heads of these families have a natural 
right, recognized by the courts, to place their children 
in schools of their choice. As a matter of current fact, 
due to circumstances seemingly beyond their control, 
numbers of these parents will never be able to exercise 
this right. For the enrolment in Catholic elementary 
schools alone is growing 3.7 times as fast as the number 
of teaching Sisters. 

Moreover, despite an estimated $1.5 billion that 
Catholics have put out for school construction since the 
end of World War II, most areas still can’t keep abreast 
of the parental demand for more Catholic schools. 
Without more teaching Sisters, without more class- 
rooms, it is doubtful that even the present proportion 
(55-60 per cent) of Catholic children in parochial ele- 
mentary schools can be maintained. 

However, the classroom shortage, formidable prob- 


Te BRITTLE, YELLOWED PAGES of the 1907 Catholic 


_lem as it is, remains a secondary one. The great prob- 


lem is the supply of teachers. Even if there were suff- 
cient classrooms (which there aren't), there are not 
nearly enough Sisters to staff the schools completely. 
More and more lay teachers are accepting places in the 
parochial schools; but most parishes—and dioceses—are 
stopped here by the salary obstacle. 


SURVEY OF TEACHER SUPPLY 


An enterprising nun, who teaches in a women’s col- 
lege in Los Angeles, looked hard at one side of this 
situation, and then set to work with a team of research- 
ers. Sister Elizabeth Ann of Immaculate Heart College 
and her assistants sought the answers to three simple 
questions. Can an adequate supply of qualified lay 
teachers be made available? What will it cost to pro- 
vide such teachers and to keep class sizes at a defensible 
level? How can these costs be met? The answers ar- 





Fr: McCuskey; s.j., is an-associate editor of AMERICA. 
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rived at in the Immaculate Heart College study will 
require modification, of course, if applied to other re- 
gions. But its principles are solid. Even more valuable, 
its approach shows a freshness and imagination that 
i ara are absent from discussions of these prob- 
ems. 

The study involved 40 elementary schools in seven 
dioceses, all but two of the schools being on the Pacific 
Coast. The first step was to make a survey of 250 grad- 
uates who had secured standard teaching certificates 
from one Catholic college and had gone into teaching. 
The overwhelming majority indicated that they would 
have seriously considered a position in a parochial 
school system, or stayed with the system, had the salary 
and related considerations come close to what is offered 
in the public systems. The first conclusion of the study 
was plain: our Catholic colleges and universities could 
provide an adequate supply of qualified lay teachers, 
if we could pay them properly. 

The next step was to determine the cost of introduc- 
ing a higher proportion of properly paid lay teachers 
into parochial school faculties. Four plans were care- 
fully worked out, which put together class size, ratio 
of religious to lay teachers, and average salaries. Plan 
A was the ideal, but where financial considerations 
made its adoption impossible, the other three plans 
would provide less: expensive substitutes which, in de- 
scending scale, are still not too distant from the ideal. 
Here in tabular form are the four plans: 


Plan A B C D 
Pupils in Class ... 40 45 40 45 
Nun: Lay-Teacher. 1:1 1:1 2:1 2:1 
Average Lay Salary $4,300 $4,300 $4,000 $4,000 
Religious Salary .. $1,200 $1,200 $1,000 $1,000 


Plan A has a more normal classroom load than Plan 
B, but both have the same ratio of one Sister-teacher 
to one lay teacher as well as the same salary averages. 
Under any of the plans, Sisters would be released and 
available for new schools. Plan A would release 82 of 
the 249 Sisters presently teaching in the 40 schools of 
the study. Plan B, with its provision for larger classes, 
would free 93 of the same group of Sisters. The salary 
average in Plan C and Plan D is lower than in the first 
two plans, and both have a ratio of two nuns to one 
lay teacher. The class loads differ. 
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The lay teacher’s salary proposed is an adjustment — 
to the average public elementary-school teacher’s salary 
e in California. The study points out that between 1946. 
4 4 ki O nu 47 and 1955-56, median public school salaries for ele- 
ump mentary-school teachers in that State rose from $2,428 
to $4,635. The lowest one-quarter of these teachers re- 
a private, fully accredited, Catholic, liberal arts ceived $4,191 or less, and the highest fourth received 
college for men in the heart of New England $5,284 or more. However, $4,300, a figure below the 
California median, was used in Plans A and B. This 
makes possible a salary schedule with beginning salaries 
below $4,300 and with increments for experience and 
further education rising above that average. 
To cut projected costs to a minimum, a figure of 
$4,000 was used as a base for Plans C and D. This 
Dedicated to figure is not so greatly out of step with public school | 
salaries that it could not attract and hold many more 
GENERAL CULTURE —— lay teachers than is presently the case. 
through an integrated program, limited enroll- 
ment and individual attention SISTERS’ INCOME 
PROFICIENCY IN THE MODERN LANGUAGES Recognition of the inadequacy of the salaries cur- 
through the Direct-Method of teaching, with rently paid to religious teachers is becoming wide- © 
special opportunities in the field of French spread. Though living quarters, utilities and convent © 
PREPARATION FOR CAREER maintenance ordinarily are supplied by the parish, the ; 
Through a concentrated curriculum in specialized prevailing salary of $25-50 per month for each teaching _ 
fields (Business and Pre-Professional ) Sister is more an alms than a salary. The rising cost 
Asseinpison Collage, founded int 1904, i wader of living has not, unfortunately, respected the cloister, / 
the direction of the Assumptionist Fathers. To quote from the study: 
REGISTRAR: Rev. Louis F. Dion, A.A., Some evidence was also gained from a study of 
500 Salisbury St., Worcester 9, Mass. living expenses incurred by members of religious 
communities working in parish schools on the Pa- 
cific Coast, north and south, and in the western 
r 3 section of the country generally. On the basis of 
1955-56 figures, it was found that $1,600 per year 
: IN FLORIDA—A College was needed for such expenditures. This figure took 
Education for Your Daughter into account medical and hospital services, and 
each teacher's proportionate share of the cost of 
; educating new religious to the baccalaureate level. 
; ( The full living expense of teachers and a reason- 
‘ oe rr, O ip e able provision for a continuing supply of future 
) Y teachers constitute an equitable charge against 
reser “8a iene _— of the fact that —— was — 
{ ound to be required for necessary expenditures, a 
ecpreg ets aia te tater ics eae somewhat edie conservative figure, $1,200, was fa 
, : F : used as the salary for religious teachers under Plans 
© MASTERS DEGREES in Education, English A and B. Again, solely for the purpose of lowering 
@ BACHELOR OF ARTS the cost estimates, $1,000 was used in Plans C 
p in Art, English, French, History, Latin, Music, Social and D. 
Service, Spanish, Speech Arts, Teacher Training The merits of large or small classes have been much © 
@ BACHELOR OF SCIENCE discussed in late years; no one has come up with a | 
in Biology, Chemistry, Dietetics, Elementary Teach- final answer. The National Education Association is © 
ing, Home Economics, Mathematics, Medical Tech- urging an optimum class size of 25 pupils. Discussion ” 
nology, Nursing, Physical Education, Pre-Medics in meetings of the National Catholic Educational As- © 
@ TWO-YEAR TERMINAL COURSE sociation has inclined toward a figure of 35. In any © 
‘ in Secretarial Science event, population pressures, the use of teaching assist- © 
Expenses per Year... .$1450-1600 ants and individual pedagogic skill will continue to 7 
modify any ideal figure set up. The classes of 40 and © 
For Information Address The Dean, 45 used as bases in this study, however, are a vast © 
improvement over the 70, 80 and even 90 sometimes © 
et ae found in today’s parochial school classrooms. q 
11300 N. E. Second Avenue, Miami, Florida The added expense of implementing each of the four — 
Telephone PL 9-2414 plans is carefully worked out in the study. Take Plan | 











A, for example. On the basis of a ten-room school 
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Mount Mary 
College 


. 


FULLY accredited Day and Resident 
Liberal Arts College Dedicated to the 
Christian Formation of Young Women 
through: 

® Spiritual Growth 

® Intellectual Development 

® Professional Training 


® Cultural Advancement 


Conducted by the School Sisters of 


Notre Dame 


Preparation for Professional Schools and 
Direct Training for Careers 


For Further Information Address: 
The Director of Admissions, 
2900 North Menomonee River Parkway, 
Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. 





A CATHOLIC 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
FOR MEN 


PROVIDENCE 
COLLEGE 


RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 


CURRICULAR CONCENTRATIONS: 


ARTS—Classics, Sociology, History, Pre-Legal, Pre- 
Medical, Pre-Dental, Education, Letters, Econom- 
ics, Languages, Philosophy, Biology. 


SCIENCES — Chemistry, Physics, Business Ad- 
ministration—Management, Business Administra- 
tion—Accounting. 


For Catalogue, Write To: Registrar, | ,. 
Providence College, Providence 8, R. I. 
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Fontbonne College 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Conducted by 
The Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 


. . . also courses leading to careers in teaching, home 
economics, music therapy, art, medical technology, 
speech, physical education, social work, business, and 
early childhood education. 


Individually accredited by 
North Central Association 


For information address DEAN OF STUDIES 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis 5, Missouri 











TRAINING TOMORROW’S LEADERS 
for COMMUNITY and NATION 


Outstanding Service to American Education 
for 139 years 


Liberal Arts e Commerce @ Law e Medicine 
Dentistry s Nursing 3 Social Work 
Health and Hospital Services @- Aviation @ Engineering 
Philosophy e@ Writing @ Government e@ Dramatics 
Graduate Studies @ Geophysics @ many other fields 


Write for Particulars 


SAINT LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis, Missouri 
FOUNDED 1818 

















Study at Xavier This Summer 


icnicens teachers in service attend Xavier 
University (Cincinnati, Ohio) summer sessions. 
Xavier offers graduate and undergraduate pro- 
grams of study for the degrees, M.A., M.S., M.Ed., 
M.B.A., A.B., B.S., and B.S.B.A. 


This year’s summer sessions will be held June 
17 through July 26 and July 29 through 
August 30. 


Special residence facilities for sisters are 
available. 


Summer institutes include Third Annual Con- 
ference on the Theology and Practice of Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, June 13, 14, and 15, and 
Fifth Annual Conference on Business Problems 
of Catholic Institutions, July 20, 21, and 22. 


Write for particulars 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY — Cincinnati 7, Ohio 
Founded 1831 











Saint Peters College 


"A JESUIT INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION" 
® 


Among the Graduate Study Awards won to 
date by Saint Peter's College students for the 
1957-58 academic year are 


Two FULBRIGHT AWARDS 
One WOODROW WILSON FELLOWSHIP 


Since 1953 there have been 8 FULBRIGHT 
WINNERS — 2 WOODROW WILSON 
FELLOWS — | RHODES SCHOLAR among 
Saint Peter's graduates enrolled for advance 
study in graduate and professional schools in 
the United States, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Germany, England, and Mexico. 


EARLY APPLICATIONS RECOMMENDED 
Address: The Director of Admissions 


2641 Boulevard Jersey City 6, N. J. 











housing 400 pupils and employing five lay teachers at 
$4,300 and five religious teachers at $1,200, the salary 
costs would amount to $27,500. This sum prorated 
among the 400 pupils is $68.75 per child. 

It was found that in the 40 schools studied the tui- 
tion presently paid averaged $22.15. Families with more 
than one child in the school paid an average of $37. 
Including additions for amortization and plant upkeep, 
the total tuition required to realize Plan A would be 
about $82 per child or $138 per family. 

The million-dollar question, of course, is where will 
the needed money come from? With other parochial 
and diocesan responsibilities weighing upon Catholic 
parents, how much deeper can they dig to pay for 
the Catholic education of their children? 


SPREADING THE EXPENSE 


The Immaculate Heart study doesn’t pretend to have 
found all the answers to these very pertinent queries. 
But it does offer several suggestions worth pondering. 
While not discounting in the least the sacrifices already 
being made, the study tactfully notes that the $82 per 
pupil for tuition under Plan A corresponds roughly with 
the average sum the nation’s families spend on tobacco, 


and is much less than the average sums spent for recre- —_— 


ation. Does the problem, then, become “in many in- 
stances not so much a matter of ability to pay as it is 
one of the value which is placed upon education”? 

Even if they are able, should parents have to shoulder 
the entire burden of Catholic education? The study 
argues that in order to meet the standards which are 
vital to the maintenance and development of the sys- 
tem, “school support must go beyond parents and school 
staff.” It must come from “all Catholics in the area.” 

The study urges that facts regarding the cost of edu- 
cation in parochial schools be placed before parishioners 
repeatedly, and that the facts be emphasized rather 
than direct appeals for assistance. Close liaison between 
school and parishioners in more than fiscal matters was 
likewise recommended to broaden parish support for 
education. 

The non-Catholic American public generally has 
shown little understanding and less sympathy for the 
plight of the Catholic parent who is striving to follow 
his conscience and provide what he considers a full 
education for his children. He continues, nevertheless, 


to support the burden of taxation for two school sys- — 


tems. Even thé oblique relief of income-tax deduction 
for the fees he pays for his own child’s parochial school 
education, and the indirect benefit of transportation and 
welfare services for his child, is almost everywhere de- 
nied him. Face to face with the pressures of taxation 
and inflation, how far will his patience and his pocket- 
book stretch? 

Recently, a Catholic sociologist of national repute 
made the sobering prediction that two out of every three 
Catholic children of elementary school age would prob- 
ably be enrolled in public schools ten years from now. 


Only the kind of bold planning and imaginative think- 


ing provided by the Immaculate Heart College study 
will prevent that probability from becoming fact. 
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_ have you ever heard o 
St. Germaine 


Probably not. For Germaine is the Unknown, Unloved, 
Unhonored Saint. Unwanted and regarded as worth- 
less during her life, this lovely girl fares scarcely 
better today — 


IN SPITE OF THE FACT that she has been 
canonized as a Saint by the Church— 
IN SPITE OF Pope Gregory XVI who 
said “Germaine is the Saint we need’ — 
IN SPITE OF Pope Pius IX who calied 


Germaine A new = star shedding a 





marvelous g:ow over the Universal 
Church Go to Germaine, he exhorted- 
IN SPITE OF THE FACT that Germaine has 


been one of the greatest wonder workers 





of all times. The story of Germaine is a 
strange, enchanting, astounding tale— 
written in English for the first time by 
Msgr. Joseph A. Keener. Read this re- 
markabie booklet. Once you come to know 
Germaine, you will never b® able to get 
her out of your mind—or heart. A com- 
plimentary copy of Msgr. Keener’s 
booklet “Germaine — The Saint 

We Need’ and a special prayer in 

honor of St. Germaine will be sent 
entirely without cost to all who 


request tnem 
Send your request to 


MSGR. JOSEPH A. KEENER 


S#* Germaine Guild 


2695 Winchester Drive 


Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 











YOLA 


NIVERSITY 
Chicago 


jo 


1957 SUMMER SESSION 





Opportunities for 


ADMINISTRATORS, PRINCIPALS, 
TEACHERS interested in professional im- 


provement, 


GRADUATE STUDENTS seeking courses 


for masters or doctoral degree programs. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS needing 
specific courses or making up deficiencies. 


NURSES who are interested in nursing edu- 
cation or public health nursing. 


JUNE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES de- 
siring to begin college studies early. 


ADULTS interested in 


courses or business fields. 


special cultural 


in 

ACCOUNTING PHYSICS 
CHEMISTRY SPEECH 
ECONOMICS SPANISH 
FINANCE NURSING 
HISTORY EDUCATION 
MARKETING BUSINESS LAW 
PHILOSOPHY DRAMATICS 
SOCIOLOGY EDUCATION 
POLITICAL GERMAN 

SCIENCE MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 

MATHEMATICS PSYCHOLOGY 
BIOLOGY THEOLOGY 
CLASSICS PUBLIC HEALTH 
ENGLISH NURSING 
FRENCH INDUSTRIAL 
LATIN RELATIONS 





FIRST DAY SESSION 
July 1 to August 9 


SECOND DAY SESSION 
Non-Science Courses 


August 12 to September 6 


Science Courses 
August 12 to September 13 


EVENING SESSION 
June 19 to August 9 











For further information, write or 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


820 North Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, Illinois 


BOOKS 








Education: Goal and Process 


DOCUMENTS OF AMERICAN 
CHURCH HISTORY 

Ed. by John Tracy Ellis. Bruce. 664p. 
$8.75 


The development of Catholicism in the 
United States during the last century 
and a half is one of the most remark- 
able chapters in the Church’s history. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is the parable of 
the mustard seed more strikingly illus- 
trated than in the expansion of the 
tiny Catholic community of 1785, which 
possessed no bishop and hardly 25 
priests, into the mighty organization 
which we see today filled with energy 
and spreading from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Yet the average English Catholic 
knows nothing of all this. As Msgr. 
John Tracy Ellis himself has recently 
pointed out (see his American Cath- 
olics and the Intellectual Life, Heri- 
tage Foundation, 1956), the American 
Church has not been a writing Church. 
Moreover, the best historical writing 
has taken the form of ecclesiastical bi- 
ography, and the English reader has 





Msgr. Ellis’ volume of documents 
was reviewed in our issue of Feb. 
23 (p. 589). This further evalua- 
tion, by the famous English histo- 
rian Christopher Dawson, gives us 
a different perspective on the trials 
and triumphs of the U. S. Catholic 
Church. 





not sufficient knowledge of the Ameri- 
can ecclesiastical and political scene 
to make such works interesting, even 
if they were readily accessible to him. 

For all these reasons Msgr. Ellis’ 
source-book on American Church his- 
tory is doubly valuable. It gives us 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole history 
of the Church in the United States, 
through contemporary documents or in 
the words of contemporary observers. 
Yet it is not a mere textbook compila- 
tion. The whole material is woven to- 
gether most skilfully by the notes with 
which he prefaces each extract, so that 
the book has some of the qualities of 
a consecutive historical narrative. 

The first two sections are devoted 
to the Spanish and French contributions 
to the conversion of North America, 
beginning with the papal bulls confer- 
ring the dominion of the newly dis- 
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(Continued on p. 182) 


MARK HOPKINS AND THE LOG: 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 1836-1872 
By Frederick Rudolph. Yale U. 267p. $4.75 


No one in higher education, whether | 


on the dispensing or the receiving end, 


has ever been spared the statement at- | 


tributed to James A. Garfield in an 


address delivered to Williams College © 
alumni in December, 1871: “The ideal | 


college is Mark Hopkins at one end 
of a log and a student on the other.” 
By now, this definition has been quoted 
innumerable times in writing and in 
speech. And the end is not in sight; 


the phraseology has been perpetuated | 
in the title of the book under review. © 


Since most people who have heard 
of Hopkins are not aware, in all prob- 
ability, of any additional facts of sig- 
nificance about this famous man, it is 
fitting to take note of his life and work. 
This Dr. Rudolph has done, first in 


his doctoral dissertation at Yale Uni- © 
versity and now in this monograph. 7 


The author, who is. assistant professor 
of history at Williams College, has 


brought together and analyzed an im- 7 
pressive array of data on Hopkins in 7 
relation to the development of the col- © 
lege. His research work comprised the ” 
subjects of student activities, fraterni- | 
ties, athletics, college finance, alumni, 7 


religion and the pursuit of science. 


Mark Hopkins (1802-1887) served © 


as president of Williams College from 


1836 to 1872, but his work as in- | 
structor of philosophy there totaled 59 © 
years. After obtaining a B.A. from Wil- | 
liams in 1824, Hopkins taught phil- | 


osophy at his alma mater and then 


took a medical degree at the Berkshire © 
His promotion ~ 
from the professorship of moral phil- © 
osophy and rhetoric to the presidency ~ 


Medical Institution. 


of Williams College “launched a leg- 


end” (p. 3). To clinch his qualifica- | 
tions for the position, Hopkins was © 
ordained a Congregationalist minister © 


on the morning of his inauguration. 


Dr. Rudolph is anything but an un- | 
critical admirer of “Prex” Hopkins. He © 
pays deserved tribute to him as “a 7 


great teacher,” rather than as an “en- 
cyclopedia of great books” (p. 28); 
that is to say, Hopkins was a man of 
anti-intellectual tendencies. “No critic 


of higher education in 19th-century : 


America ever had occasion to accuse 


him of harboring a radical thought or | 
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uttering an unpopular sentiment” (p. 
33). While he was “cautious, circum- 
spect and compromising” on Negro 
slavery—by all odds the most contro- 
versial issue of his day—he did not fear 
to defend society against “rum, Ro- 
manism or transcendentalism.” His pub- 
lication of anti-Catholic sermons, five 
of them during the 1840’s and 1850's, 
indicated that “Hopkins was never re- 
conciled to the existence of the Roman 
Catholic Church” (p. 247). 

With regard to higher education, 
Hopkins stressed in 1868 that “it is 
the object of the college to make men” 
(p. 45). Toward this end he directed 
his famous course in moral and intel- 
lectual philosophy, which he taught to 
generations of seniors. “Diverse as the 
subject matter [of this course] may 
have seemed, an artificial unity was 
placed upon it by the enthusiasm and 
serenity with which Mark Hopkins re- 
vealed his own convictions” (pp. 47- 
48). That his teaching was “exceptional 
and effective” (p. 49) was evident from 
the testimony from such future scholars 
and men of affairs as William Dwight 
Whitney, James A. Garfield and Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong. 

Rudolph does not suffer from the 
“halo effect” when he discusses Hop- 
kins as college president. In his final 
chapter, “Moss on the Log,” he calls 
attention to low standards of scholar- 
ship and other weaknesses prevailing 
in the college: 


The absence of any overriding 
concern for the strengthening of 
standards during the Hopkins era 
was not accidental. The college, 
after all, was not pre-eminently 
interested in the intellect. As long 
as sound Christian influence could 
permeate the community, the col- 
lege was almost ready to allow the 
mind to take care of itself. Cer- 
tainly for many years Mark Hop- 
kins and his faculty worried more 
about the character of their stu- 
dents than they did about their 
scholarship. From the students’ 
point of view, the classroom was so 
secondary to the extracurriculum 
that it deserved the kind of neg- 
lect they accorded it, In both in- 
stances neglect was intentional (p. 
222). 


Coming back once more to the title, 
it presages a lively style, content and 
treatment, At the same time, the book 
is a work of scholarship buttressed by 
abundant citations from published and 
unpublished primary sources. The 18- 
page bibliographical essay will prove 
useful to any student of the history 
of higher education in the United States. 

There are some gaps: in the account. 
Little is said, for example, about the 
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Moral theology volumes ready .. . 


Man and His Happiness, 
AND 


Virtues and States of Life, iv 


A. M. HENRY, O.P., EDITOR 


Both volumes of The Theology Library probe into the live area of 
theological thought in search of answers to modern moral problems. With 
emphasis on positive theology, these volumes consider the nature of a 
free act, the nature of law and authority, the influence of grace in the 
human act, and the positive development of human and supernatural 
Vol. III, 464 pp.—$6.50 
Vol. IV, 792 pp.—$8.75 


virtues. 


Accent on Purity 
JOSEPH E. HALEY, C.S.C. 


An illustrated guide for sex instruction, Accent on Purity gives parents, 
teachers and priests a handy outline course for sex education with 28 
illustrations of human growth and reproduction plus an up-to-date read- 
ing list. $1.50 


The Journal of a Southern Pastor 


J. B. GREMILLION 


A timely and intimate story—from the “new” South—about the day- 
to-day hopes and struggles of a hard working pastor and his people. $3.95 


The Catholic Church, U.S.A. 


LOUIS J. PUTZ, C.S.C. 


A provocative inquiry into the life, history, organization, diversity and 


influence of the Church in the U. S. $5.95 


Father of the Family 


EUGENE S. GEISSLER 


A combination of pure, heart-warming entertainment and down-to-earth 
philosophy that puts into words the thoughts of a father about his 
family. $2.95 


At All Bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


Chicago 19, Illinois 
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ST. MICHAEL’S 
COLLEGE 


THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Co-educational 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
THE BASILIAN FATHERS 


All Courses in Arts and Science 
Leading to Degrees ot: 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Commerce 
And Preparatory to Admission to the 
Schools of Graduate Studies in 
Education, Law, 

Medicine and Social Work 


Residence Facilities for Men 
and Women Students 


For information address: 
THE REGISTRAR 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 
Toronto 5, Canada 


Graduate Students—Address: 
THE SECRETARY 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto 5, Canada 














REGIS 
COLLEGE 


WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph 


Resident and 
Non-Resident. Students 


Offers A.B. Degree 


CURRICULA: Liberal Arts, Home 
Economics, Business, Education. 


For Catalogue, address 
THE REGISTRAR 





professors and what they taught. The 
historical context of higher education 
could have been sketched more fully. 
Rudolph tends to roll the log too often; 
fewer references to the trite phrase 
would not have detracted from the 
book. 

Some readers may feel that Dr. Ru- 
dolph is too much of a debunker, but 
this is hardly the case. He has mar- 
shaled enough evidence to show that 
Hopkins was an influential teacher and 
molder of men, if not the pedagogical 
paragon that he has been made out 
to be. Certainly, Dr. Rudolph’s book is 
a worthy addition to the growing num- 
ber of competent studies on the history 
of American colleges and on the per- 
sonalities who guided them. 

WiiiiaM W. BRICKMAN 


U. S. Deeds and Doers 


REBELS AND REDCOATS 
By George F. Scheer and Hugh F. Rankin. 
World. 574p. $7.50 


REVOLUTION IN AMERICA: Confiden- 
tial Letters and Journals 1776-1784 of 
Adjutant General Major Baurmeister of 
the Hessian Forces 

Transl. and annotated by Bernhard A. Uhl- 
endorf. Rutgers U. 609p. $9 


The single-volume history of the Amer- 
ican Revolution is built around quota- 
tions from original sources. One might 
suspect that a string of contemporary 
sources would lead to a disjointed story. 
But the authors are careful to bridge the 
gaps with adequate explanations. As a 
matter of fact, it is not really the story 
of the war told by contemporaries. 
Rather it is the war told by the authors 
of this volume, which is brightened with 
a liberal sprinkling of contemporary nar- 
ratives. The judicious choice of these 
sources is the real achievement. 

Not that this choice of documents is 
beyond criticism. Some of the accounts 
were written long after the events; some 
are of disputed authenticity. But it is 
not a book for researchers; it is a book 
for readers and these it serves well. 

It is, indeed, a good book. Most im- 
portant, the story is told in good clear 
prose—an essential in military history. 
The excellent maps are no small help in 
making the text intelligible. 

As it is a narrative account of the war, 
there is fortunately little attempt at in- 
terpretation. Some instances, e.g., the 
defence of the violation of the Saratoga 
Convention, are subject to serious ques- 
tion, So, too, one can well question the 
taste of the authors in some of their 
stories. 


Obviously, much is omitted by design. 
Excluding the naval history is under- 
standable, but in largely neglecting the 
essential role of the French Navy at 
Yorktown the authors missed a dramatic 


and important story. This at least de- 
served a place in the book. 

The Baurmeister papers add up to a 
tantalizing book. For one thing, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish the truth 
from the gossip. Even the editor con- 
fesses at one point that “the intelligence 
Baurmeister reports in this paragraph is 
such a mixture of fact and rumor that it 
is impossible to make a positive identifi- 
cation.” Unfortunately, the general 
reader feels that way about too much of 
the book. 

Besides, there is an overwhelming 
mass of detail. One longs for omissions 
or interpretations. Finally, there are sim- 
ply too many unidentified people, places 
and things. To straighten out the jumble, 
this volume would require two com- 
panion volumes: one a book of footnotes, 
with an adequate explanation of names 
and historical background; the other, a 
volume of maps to locate the places, the 
position of the troops and the battles de- 
scribed. Such a suggestion, of course, 
simply raises the question whether this 
book is for the historian to study rather 
than for anyone to read. 

I do not want to imply that there are 
no footnotes in the book. Some notations 
are exhaustive in minutiae. But there is 
no consistency. Good work is marred by 
foolish mistakes: e.g., von Knyphausen 
was replaced by von Lossberg, not by 
von Heister; Boston was evacuated on 
March 17, not on March 7; Throgg’s 
Neck is not the same as Harlem Heights. 
But mistakes are few. More important 
are the unanswered questions in the 
text. 

The documents themselves were writ- 
ten by a man at headquarters, not by a 
man in the field. Occasionally there is 
an excellent summary of a battle action 
—this is particularly notable of Brandy- 
wine, Germantown and Camden. The 
battle of Trenton would probably have 
been the outstanding contribution of the 
work—but the documents are missing. 

It is in the sidelights that the book is 
refreshing: the bitter cold winters in 
New York, the frightening sickness that 
gripped the Army in the summer and 
fall of 1779, the generally high opinion 
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of Washington, the impressment system 
of the British Navy. But this is too small 
a return from so large a book. 

JoserH R. FRESE 


MORALS IN MEDICINE 
By Thomas J. O'Donnell, S.J. Newman. 


266p. $3.75 


NEW PROBLEMS IN MEDICAL 
ETHICS, Vol. II 


Edited by Dom Peter Flood, 0.S.B. New- 
man. 299p. $4.50 


The highly specialized training which 
characterizes the professional classes of 
modern society makes a _ book like 
Morals in Medicine necessary reading 
for priest and doctor alike. The theo- 
logian will be familiar with the moral 
precepts explained and applied, but not 
with the manifold technicalities of med- 
ical and surgical practice which make 
the application of those principles less 
simple than might, at first sight, appear. 
With the physician and surgeon the re- 
verse will be true. 

Fr. O'Donnell has written with com- 
mendable simplicity and clarity, leaving 
no doubt as to what is ethical in a given 
instance. He covers the field so widely 
that where divergence of theological 
opinion exists he points out the different 
views, favoring, in most cases, the more 
liberal, while solidly probable, judg- 
ment. 

The book is not profound but for that 
reason it is most acceptable as a ready 
reference. Neither is it comprehensive— 
there is no consideration of the various 
forms of mental illness—yet one might 
say that the author has wisely limited 
himself and hope that a companion vol- 
ume is planned. 

The priest will find the chapters on 
pregnancy and delivery, marriage and 
terminal illness, most helpful in bring- 
ing to the confessional a knowledge and 
discretion that are highly desirable but, 
without a book of this kind, not always 
immediately possible. The doctor, on 
the other hand, has explained for him 
the basic truths of Catholic moral theol- 
ogy, especially the principle of the 
double effect, without which his de- 
cisions cannot properly conform to 
Christian ethics. 

Priest and doctor alike will be sur- 
prised, at times, by the flexibility with 
which our moral code is endowed while 
remaining true to absolute values. The 
liceity of removing a uterus that has 
been rendered non-functional by mul- 
tiple caesarean section is an instance of 
this. The very fact that any interested 
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reader can learn much from what Fr. 
O'Donnell has written is proof that the 
book is a valuable addition to every pro- 
fessional library 

In contrast to Morals in Medicine, the 
third volume of New Problems in Med- 
ical Ethics discusses a not very large 
number of relevant topics in a leisurely, 
reflective manner. Readers who have in- 
spected the first two volumes of this se- 
ries know that it is a translation of the 
Cahiers Laénnec, a French review of 
medical deontology which describes 
the problems that arise in medical prac- 
tice and expounds their solution on the 
basis of Catholic moral principles. 

The present volume is devoted to six 
independent studies, some of which 
have been contributed by priests and 
others by physicians. They deal with 
castration, the Church and the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage bond, psychoanaly- 
sis and moral conscience, psychasthenia, 
pain and euthanasia. All six merit read- 
ing, though it would be a mistake to 
accept as final the judgments given in 
every case. 

There are those who wax enthusiastic 
over the Cahiers Laénnec but it must 
be remembered that there is not as yet 
any other work in this field by Catholic 
specialists with which it might be com- 
pared. There is no doubt that the matter 
presented is very good, but the studies 
are relatively short and hence neces- 
sarily inadequate. 

One might wonder what “new prob- 
lems” have arisen in regard to castra- 
tion. Fr. Riquet, who contributes this 
study, condemns the practice after 
showing that it amounts to self-mutila- 
tion without sufficient reason, and after 
writing a very interesting history of the 
Church’s stand on castration down 
through the centuries. This was quite 
necessary in view of the foreseen re- 
joinder that at one time the Church her- 
self encouraged castration in order to 
supply her all-male choirs. This myth 
has been thoroughly demolished. 

In dealing with the dissolution of the 
marriage bond, Fr. Tesson treats us to 
an informative account of Napoleon’s 
divorce, which he uses as a colorful ex- 
ample of cases in which either “lack of 
form” or “lack of consent,” or both, are 
claimed. The reader’s interest in a rather 
technical matter is held fast by the live- 
ly historical details, but needless to say 
the canon lawyer will not find here a 
substitute for his consultation of Rota 
decisions. 

Perhaps the most valuable study is 
the third, concerned with psychoanaly- 
sis and morality. Once more we are 
made aware of the ubiquitous Oedipus 
complex and the necessity for its “suc- 
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cessful liquidation” if a healthy mental 
life is to be achieved. The suggestion is 
made that “certain professors of moral 
theology” should undergo psychoanaly- 
sis. The more one reads about the sub- 
conscious the more he realizes how val- 
uable analysis would be for everyone 
who has to deal with the moral prob- 
lems of others. use 
The director of vocations will be 
grateful for the study of psychasthenia, 
since it is to the priesthood and religious 
life that this neurotic type gravitates. 





Some directors of souls will probably 
disagree with the statement that “one 
does not meet with pathological scru- 
ples in connection with faults of pride 
or lack of charity.” 

The studies on pain and euthanasia 
are obviously related and command the 
attention of priest and doctor. The 
Christian attitude to death and suffer- 
ing—ready to adopt the humane, as al- 
ways, but unwilling to give up its con- 
viction of the sacred character of human 
life—is well presented. J. EpGar Bruns 


THE EXISTENTIALISTS AND GOD 
By Arthur C. Cochrane. Westminster Press. 
134p. $3 


One of the newsworthy developments 
during the past decade is the renewed 
interest among Protestants in systematic 
theology. Several grants and _ special 
foundations are aimed at strengthening 
the intellectual content of theological 
courses, especially at great university 
centers like Chicago and Harvard. 
Much of this impetus is traceable to 
the German existentialists, whose ideas 
were introduced here by such thinkers 
as Lowith, Pauck and Tillich. 

But with the theological revival there 
has also arisen a serious question about 
the relation between the theologian’s 
general philosophy and his explanation 
of revelation. This question is now 
brought to a head by Professor Coch- 
rane of Dubuque University. 

Writing from a Calvinist and Bar- 
thian viewpoint, he fears that American 
Protestantism is confusing theology with 
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existentialist ontology, or at least is 
making the former subservient to the 
latter. He puts his concern into blunt 
language: “Put Tillich, the ‘theologian,’ 
and Bultmann, the ‘exegete,’ together, 
and we have a powerful combination, 
reinterpreting, if not transforming, the 
Christian message into existentialism.” 

If we cannot interpret Scripture with- 
out using Heidegger’s theory of man, or 
build a systematic theology without 
categories drawn from Schelling and 
Jaspers, then the distinctive nature of 
Christian theology is undermined. 

The present book is really centered 
around this criticism of Paul Tillich. In 
order to locate the problem, however, 
the early chapters consider the doctrine 
on being and God in the existentialists: 
Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger and 
Sartre. Cochrane minimizes the dif- 
ference between the two latter philos- 
ophers because, like Karl Barth, he 
thinks that we can know about the 
nought only in the revelation of God’s 
opposition to evil, But this runs counter 
to the philosophical tradition of specu- 
lation about the nought, and fails to 
observe that Heidegger and Sartre have 
quite divergent conceptions of it. 

A separate chapter deals with Gilson, 
whom Cochrane treats sympathetically 
in so far as he differs from current ex- 
istentialists on the actuality of God and 
the being of man. But when Gilson 
suggests that we can have a demonstra- 
tive knowledge of God and then bases 
this claim on a general theory of exist- 
ence, Cochrane parts company. He 
cannot see how one can do justice to 
the revealed origin and the personal 
significance of the Christian view of 
divine existence, and still include exist- 
ence in a natural, impersonal meta- 
physics. He regards the latter as a piece 
of outrageous essentialism, and hence 
also denies any distinctive metaphysics 
of God. 

Cochrane is strongest in pressing 
home the question whether the new 
ontological approach to theology is 
specifically Christian. To counteract the 
existentialist influence, however, he goes 
to the extreme of denying that meta- 
physical speculations have any rele- 
vance for the study of God. This is 
the Calvinist position that we get our 
knowledge of God solely through the 
revealing act of God. But then he ad- 
mits that the theologian must use the 
thought-forms of philosophy in explain- 
ing Scripture. Thus the problem re- 
mains unresolved: how are we to make 
a nonsymbolic use of philosophy, with- 
out granting that it gives us some kind 
of knowledge of God? 

James CoL.ins 
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ELLIS (Continued from p. 126) 
covered lands on the Kings of Spain 
and Portugal, and the bull of Paul III 
in defense of the rights of the Indians. 

Those introductory sections may be 
described as the Catholic prehistory 
of the United States, since they really 
belong to the history of the Mexican 
and the Canadian Church, though they 
are concerned with United States terri- 
tory. But the Franciscan Fray Junipero 
Serra’s reports on the Californian mis- 
sions and the great story of the Jesuit 
mission to the Hurons are among the 
most remarkable documents in the 
whole volume, and it is well that we 
should remember that St. Isaac Jogues, 
the great 17th-century Canadian mar- 
tyr, is also an American martyr, since he 
suffered in what is now the State of 
New York and the Diocese of Albany. 

After these heroic exploits, the ori- 
gins of Catholicism in the English colo- 
nies seem tame and unadventurous. At 
the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Catholics in the United 
States, as we see in the first report to 
Propaganda by John Carroll in 1785, 
were still a mere handful—most of them 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania, apart 
from the scattered French Canadians 
in the Mississippi Valley, who lived 
in an ecclesiastical no-man’s-land with- 
out bishop or priests. 

But during the next 50 or 60 years 
an extraordinary transformation took 
place, the history of which is all too 
little known. The documents of this 
period—the age of Carroll and Maré- 
chal, of Flaget and England—are per- 
haps the most interesting in the whole 
volume, since they describe a world 
that is equally remote from Europe 
and from the modern American scene, 
a world without organization, without 
discipline, without material wealth, yet 
filled with a buoyant spirit of optimism 
and hope. Archbishop Maréchal, who 
had the high and austere ideals of 
the Sulpician tradition and who was 
not blind to the defects of American 
Catholicism, could nevertheless write 
in 1818: 


There is no region in the world 
where the Catholic religion can 
be propagated more quickly or 
more widely than in the United 
States of America, . . . The Prot- 
estants, who constitute the great- 
est part of the citizens, have al- 
most completely rejected the preju- 
dices under which they formerly 
labored, and they look on the Cath- 
olic religion with a certain amount 
of veneration. There is also an im- 
mense number of Europeans who 
came hither early and among them 
there are many Catholics. It seems 
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that this immigration will not be 

lessened for a number of years. 

This optimism reaches its climax in 
Bishop England’s account of his two- 
hour discourse to Congress on the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic faith: “I love 
your countrymen more as I know them 
better. . . . They must be instructed, 
not abused. They must be expostulated 
with, not quarreled with. They are not 
obstinate heretics. They are an inquir- 
ing, thinking, reasoning, I will add a 
pious, people, and God will bless them 
and bring them to truth.” 

This climate of optimism endured 
until the ’thirties and seemed to be 
justified by the views of independent 
observers. De Tocqueville greatly over- 
estimated the number of American 
Catholics, and noted that while America 
is the most democratic country in the 
world, it is at the same time the coun- 
try in which the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion makes most progress. In 1839 
Captain Marryat declared that “all 
America west of the Alleghenies will 
eventually become a Catholic country.” 

But at this very moment the situa- 
tion underwent a drastic reaction. The 
progress of Catholicism in the West, 
combined with the tension caused by 
the enormous influx of Irish immigrants 
into the cities of the Atlantic seaboard, 
produced a wave of religious intoler- 
ance which continued to grow for 
twenty or thirty years. From the burn- 
ing of the Ursuline Convent at Charles- 
town outside Boston in 1834, down to 
the collapse of the Nativist or “Know 
Nothing” party a few years before the 
Civil War, hardly a year passed with- 
out anti-Catholic disturbances, church- 
burnings and outrages like the attack 
on the Papal Legate, Msgr. Bedini, in 
1853. This is one of the darkest chap- 
ters in American history, and it is not 
surprising that the present volume 
passes it over rather lightly. 

Nevertheless it is of considerable 
historical importance, since it made a 
profound impression on the course of 
the American development. It forced 
the Catholics back on themselves and 
turned their thoughts from the pros- 
pects of external expansion that had 
seemed so promising in the earlier part 
of the century to the need for self- 
defense and internal organization. Thus 
it was one of the factors that contrib- 
uted to the centralized urban pattern 
which has become so characteristic of 
modern American Catholicism, 

Throughout this dark period, the 
leading figure among American Cath- 
olics was Archbishop John Hughes of 
New York, a pugnacious Irishman who 
had no faith in soft answers and never 
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turned the other cheek until his op- 
ponent had been knocked on the ropes. 
Throughout his career this formidable 
prelate used all his influence to dis- 
courage the schemes for settling the 
Irish immigrants on the land which 
were sponsored by some of their most 
far-sighted leaders, like Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee and in later times Archbishop 
Martin John Spalding. 

The hitherto unpublished document 
(No. 99) printed in the present vol- 
ume gives a very vivid impression 
alike of Hughes’ uncompromising char- 
acter and of the motives that inspired 
his opposition to the schemes of set- 
tlement in the West. There is no doubt 
that there were good reasons behind 
his desire to keep the Irish in the 
great cities, where their numbers made 
them a force that the politicians had 
to reckon with. But from a wider point 
of view the wisdom of this policy is 
more questionable, since it created a 
kind of ghetto mentality which sepa- 
rated the Catholics from the rest of 
American society—a state of things 
which was especially regrettable in the 
19th century, when the roots of Ameri- 


‘can culture were still predominantly 


rural, 

The remaining part of the volume, 
which deals with the century from the 
Civil War to the present day, covers 
more familiar ground. It was the age 
of Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop 
Ireland—a period of almost unbroken 
prosperity and progress, and one that 
is relatively familiar to modern Catho- 
lics. During this period Catholicism 
finally became recognized as an estab- 


lished element in American society. Oc- | 


casional manifestations of intolerance 
still occurred, as in the revived Ku 
Klux Klan movement after World War 
I, but they were a nuisance rather 
than a serious danger. 

On the other hand, American Ca- 
tholicism was slow to shake off the 


sense of social and intellectual inferi- | 
ority resulting from the ghetto-like con- | 


ditions that characterized the life of 
masses of unassimilated immigrants. In 
this respect there is no doubt that the 
closing down of European immigration 
after World War I was beneficial to 
American Catholicism, since it removed 
the barrier between the Irish and the 
native American, and raised the eco- 
nomic and educational standards of the 
Catholic population. 

Since World War II, above all, the 
consequences of this process are in- 
creasingly evident. American Catholi- 
cism is more aware of the importance 
of cultural values. The Catholic col- 
leges, which a hundred years ago were 
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little more than high schools, are now 
sharing in the general expansion of 
American higher education, and are 
becoming Catholic universities in the 
traditional sense of the word. 

Even more remarkable is the devel- 
opment of the contemplative life, which 
was so lacking during the earlier period. 
Since World War II, eight Trappist 
and one Carthusian monastery have 
been founded, and there are now more 
than 1,000 Trappist monks in the 
country. At the same time the develop- 
ment of the liturgical movement is 
fostering an intense spiritual life among 
the laity. 

All these developments are too re- 
cent to be dealt with at length in this 
volume, but no one is more conscious 
of their importance than Msgr. Ellis, 
who is particularly concerned that 
Catholics should take a larger share in 
the intellectual life of the nation. It is 
true that the elite of Catholic scholars 
and writers—and this is still truer of 
scientists and technologists—is not pro- 
portionate to Catholic total numbers. 
But when one considers that the great 
mass of Catholic immigrants in the 
last century was practically illiterate, 
and desperately poor, the creation of 
the nation-wide system of Catholic edu- 
cation, with its schools, its teaching 
orders and its universities, is little less 
than a miracle. In the course of a cen- 
tury and a half, in the face of every 
social and economic disadvantage, the 
Catholics have changed the religious 
landscape of America and have become 
the largest, the strongest and the most 
united religious body on the continent. 
It is impossible, then, not to be optimis- 
tic about the future. 

Nevertheless the very strength of 
American Catholicism creates new prob- 
lems. In the past, America was a coun- 
try of minorities, and the Catholic 
minority, especially the Irish part of it, 
throve in the atmosphere of conflict. 
But today the climate of American 
opinion and culture is changing. Amer- 
ican Protestantism, which once ex- 
ploded in violent and often eccentric 
diversity, has settled down to a mood 
of sober conformity, so that the 
churches have become the loyal ex- 
ponents of the American way of life. 
Against this congealed mass of Ameri- 
can Protestantism and secularism, the 
30 million American Catholics stand 
out as the one great minority which 
can never be completely assimilated, 
because it forms part of an’ internation- 
al and universal society. 

This minority, far too large to be 
ignored, arouses opposition from two 
Opposite directions. On the one hand 
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is the old tradition of liberal 
individualism, which sees the organi- 
zation and discipline of the Catholic 
body as a danger to American freedom; 
on the other hand there is the new 
tendency to social conformity, which 
regards the spiritual authority and in- 
dependence of the Catholic Church as 
a challenge to national unity. 

Yet these opposite points of view do 
not cancel each other out, for critics 
of Catholicism like Paul Blanshard 
somehow contrive to appeal to both of 
them simultaneously, However, the 
seed that was sown among the briars 
of the American wilderness has borne 
fruit literally a thousandfold; the 30,000 
American Catholics of Bishop Carroll’s 
time are today 30 million. And _ this 
miracle has been wrought, not by the 
achievements of men of genius or by 
the favor of the temporal power, but 
by faith and courage and hard work. 
So long as it keeps these qualities, 
American Catholicism will continue to 
grow. CHRISTOPHER DAawsoN 
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civilized. The French _ sociological 
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school, in particular, amassed a vast 
empirical material to back up its rela- 
tivistic thesis that there cannot be an 
absolute moral law because people and 
peoples have such a tremendous variety 
of moral ideals. The evidence for their 
thesis appears overwhelming and moral 
philosophers have been overwhelmed 
indeed. As a result, the textbooks used 
in our secular colleges reflect the result- 
ing relativism with alarming consis- 
tency and with increasingly paralysing 
effect. Catholic philosophers have, of 
course, always rejected moral relativ- 
ism, but they have largely confined 
themselves to repeating the claims of an 
absolute moral norm, without attacking 
the problem presented by that historico- 
sociological evidence. 

Dr. von Hildebrand’s newest book at- 
tacks exactly that problem. Against the 
“lazy” solution of relativism, which is, 
in fact, a dissolution of the moral claim 
as such, he shows that there exist cer- 
tain combinations—or confusions—of 
moral and extra-moral elements which 
pass for a true morality. The “substi- 
tute” is indeed the key to the under- 
standing of that empirical evidence in 
its true significance. Consider the ideal 
of the “decent man.” Much in it is of 
real value, such as reliability, honesty 
and loyalty. Yet how much of what we 
find combined with these genuinely 
moral elements has nothing to do with 
morality, such as belonging to a “good” 
family, knowing “the right people,” 
even belonging to a privileged class. Or 
consider the frequent identification of 
morality with tradition; or with the 
laws of the state; or with social idols 
such as tolerantism; or, again, with per- 
sonal idols such as_ self-control, re- 
spectability, altruism—and especially 
honor, to which Dr. von Hildebrand de- 
votes one important chapter. 

In each case there are genuine values 
involved; but they are isolated and 
made to stand for the whole of morality, 
and by that they are already falsified. 
This is still more the case if they are 
advanced in an aggressive opposition to 
other values. “The splendor of the true 
natural moral values . . . fades away 
with the substitute. . . . How many 
noble souls have revolted against moral- 
ity because it was presented to them in 
the deformation of a substitute” (p. 172- 
3)! It is the greatness of Dr. von Hilde- 
brand’s work to bring out the insidious 
effects of such substitutes with all vigor, 
yet to see the relative positive function 
which they may have. This sense of bal- 
ance and justice is an outstanding qual- 
ity of Dr. von Hildebrand’s book; he 
makes it so vividly clear that relativism 
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is the philosophy least capable of doing 
justice to the relative. Indeed only 
where an absolute order is seen, can the 
relative too be recognized. And this ab- 
solute order, the integrity and complete- 
ness of the Christian morality, shines 
forth with splendor in this work. It com- 
bines clarity, thoroughness, power of 
analysis and an extraordinary “feel” for 
the realness of the moral world, its 
drama, its decisiveness and its super- 
human beauty. The ethical work of Dr. 
von Hildebrand is undoubtedly a major 
event in the history of moral philoso- 
phy. BALDUIN V. SCHWARZ 


A CHANCE FOR GLORY 
By Constance Wright. Holt. 255p. $3.95 


In February, 1792 a young German 
medical graduate, Dr. Justus Erich Boll- 
mann, visited Paris on his way to estab- 
lish a medical practice in England, In 
the spring of that year France declared 
war on Austria and Prussia. Lafayette 
commanded a division at Sédan. In 
Paris the Jacobins pulled down the 
monarchy; Lafayette, who was identi- 
fied with the old regime, was declared 
a traitor by the Assembly. Rather than 
return to Paris to stand trial before his 
enemies, Lafayette crossed the frontier 
into Belgium and was taken prisoner by 
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the anti-French coalition. Bollmann 
eventually organized a daring plot to 
rescue Lafayette from the obscure Aus- 
trian prison of Olmiitz. 

Bollmann had met Mme. de Staél 
and was instrumental, at her request, 
in helping Vicomte de Narbonne to 
escape to England. He then met two 
other friends of Mme. de Staél, who 
thought him the ideal person to under- 
take the dangerous mission of freeing 
their dear friend, the Marquis de La- 
fayette. Bollmann agreed. Well supplied 
with funds, he began a leisurely jour- 
ney on the continent until he estab- 
lished contact with Lafayette, who had 
been shifted from one prison to an- 
other, in the little garrison town of 
Olmiitz. At the last minute he engaged 
the assistance of a young medical stu- 
dent in Vienna, Francis Kinloch Huger 
of South Carolina. 

Though the rescue plot was well 
contrived, it did not succeed. Lafayette 
was set free as a result of negotiations 
that led to a Napoleonic treaty with 
Austria and visited the United States 
in 1824. Bollmann, an adventurer to the 
end, preceded Lafayette to Philadel- 
phia, had a conference with George 
Washington, married an American girl, 
set himself up in an export-import busi- 
ness, became involved in the Burr Con- 
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spiracy, attended the Congress of Vi- 
enna as an agent of the Baring broth- 
ers, established a chemical business in 
London and died in Kingston, Jamaica, 
in 1821. 

We are indebted to Miss Wright for 
the complete story of the attempted 
rescue of Lafayette and, perhaps even 
more, for her engaging portrait of Dr. 
Bollmann, surely one of the great non- 
conformists of the 18th century. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


I, MADAME TUSSAUD 
By Sylvia Martin. Harper. 370p. $3.95 


The creator of the most famous wax 
works in the world is the subject of this 
fascinating autobiographical novel. It 
is difficult to say whether the absorbing 
interest lies in the amazing personality 
of Mme. Tussaud herself, or in the 
frightening fascination of the period in 
which she lived. Probably the latter, 
for in a less cataclysmic age would 
Mme. Tussaud have been the woman 
she was? 

When Philip Curtius was a medical 
student in Bern he excelled in the mak- 
ing of anatomical specimens in wax. 
Soon he was supplying the whole school 
with wax livers, legs, heads—whatever 
was required for the business at. hand. 
From this macabre occupation he 
turned to making portraits in wax. His 
fame spread and he was invited to Paris 
under royal patronage and there estab- 
lished a lucrative business in wax. Here, 
to assist him in his household needs, 
came his widowed sister, Mme. Gros- 
holtz, and her six-year-old daughter, 
Anne Marie. This child soon learned 
all that Philip could teach her, and 
lived to excel the master. In Philip’s 
house she met the great and near-great 
who came to “sit” for Philip, and was 
eventually invited to live at court as 
the companion to the Princess Eliza- 
beth. 

After nine years she returned to her 
uncle’s house, sated with the intrigues 
of Versailles, only to find other intrigues 
at home, where many things had 
changed. France was plunged into the 
Revolution, then the Terror, As heads 
rolled from the guillotine, they were 
brought, still warmly dripping, to Mme. 
Tussaud—she had married an assistant 
to her uncle—to be given an immortality 
in wax. 

For a time her own head was in dan- 
ger of rolling but she escaped execu- 
tion and eventually crossed to England, 
where the London wax works which 
bears her name still draws millions of 
curious visitors. 





Mme. Tussaud tells her own story. 
When it opens, she is a shrewd old lady 
of 82, about to make her last wax im- 
age of herself—true to her 82 years. 
This is one of the four tasks she has set 
herself to accomplish before she dies. 
The other three tasks are to form her 
promising grandson, just as she had 
been formed by her uncle Philip; to 
close the breach between her two sons, 
Joseph and Francis; and to outlive her 
scheming husband, who had used her 
badly and who was greedily waiting in 
Paris for her to die. Two of these at 
least we know she accomplished: the 
wax figure of herself now in the gallery 
was made when she was 82, and we 
know that she died two years after her 
husband. 

Mrs. Martin has managed to give to 
the history of the history books the 
flesh tones of fiction, making the period 
as alive as the wax figures in Mme. 
Tussaud’s gallery are said to appear. 
There is brutality and terror, but there 
is enough of warmth and humor and 
hope to give the glow of truth to what 
could easily have degenerated into 
lurid sensationalism. 

ForTuNATA CALIRI 


GERTRUDE STEIN, HER LIFE 
AND WORK 
By Elizabeth Sprigge. Harper. 265p. $5 


Let it be said at once that Elizabeth 
Sprigge has written a comprehensive 
and clear-cut biography of one of our 
times’ most controversial figures, Ger- 
trude Stein. She has written it abso- 
lutely without the cant, the pose and 
the jargon usually associated with most 
considerations of Miss Stein and her 
work. Miss Sprigge is so honest that 
she admits that, while naturally she 
enjoys the books of Miss Stein, there 
were moments when she simply did not 
understand what the author was trying 
to communicate. 

This is refreshing, since Miss Stein 
admitted that she sometimes had her 
own doubts. Yet, as Miss Sprigge points 
out, the time has long passed since one 
can dismiss her work as some sort of 
joke or deliberate mystification or sim- 
ply the hobby of a wealthy dilettante. 
Whether or not “Three Lives,” “Tender 
Buttons” and her other books are here 
to stay, Miss Stein’s new approach to 
the use of language has not only made 
an indelible mark in the work of writers 
like Sherwood Anderson, Hemingway 
and any number of British and conti- 
nental novelists, but has become a factor 
which a contemporaneous novelist must 
consider if he is honestly interested in 
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the latest development of the most 
important tool of his craft. 

This repetitive “insistence,” as that 
typical quality of her style is called, 
is a method in which “in each subtly 
different repetition, the emphasis is 
changed.” With the added-use of the 
Jamesian “stream of consciousness,” she 
tried “to express the continuous present, 
the rhythm of the visible world.” 

This is Miss Stein’s particular and, 
apparently, lasting contribution. She was 
confident of her “contemporaneousness.” 
The world would have to catch up 
with her as it had to catch up in paint- 
ing with her friends, Cézanne, Picasso 
and Matisse, whom she did much to 
establish. She said: “A creator is con- 
temporary, he understands what is con- 
temporary, when the contemporaries 
do not yet know.” 

With this excellent portrait of Miss 
Stein, Miss Sprigge gives an impressive 
picture of the personalities who sur- 
rounded her in Paris during one of 
France’s most artistic periods, 1903- 
1946. Epwin Morcan 


MR. LINCOLN 


By J. G. Randall. Edited by Richard N. 
Current. Dodd, Mead. 392p. $6.50 


THE COURTSHIP OF MR. LINCOLN 
By Ruth Painter Randall. Little, Brown. 
214p. $3.75 


The subtitle, A Personal Portrait, per- 
fectly sums up the nature and contents 
of the first book under review. It con- 
sists of a judicious selection of passages 
from Randall’s scholarly four-volume 
work, Lincoln the President, with a few 
sections added by Professor Current. It 
is entirely a personal biography, sketch- 
ing the character, attitudes and relation- 
ships of Lincoln as a man. 

The evolution of Abe’s political ideas 
and principles, his growing sincerity, 
patience, tact and humor, his relations 
with his family, friends, political and 
business associates and people in gen- 
eral are vividly and charmingly de- 
picted. And there is the usual Randall 
refutation of the old myths and legends, 
especially the stories of Herndon. 

Dr. Current has done an excellent job 
of editing. The story flows smoothly 
and dramatically to give a complete 
picture of a believable human being. 
Dr. Current’s added material is woven 
so deftly into the narrative that it would 
be difficult to spot if not indicated in 
the preface. The book is an important 
and entertaining addition to the annual 
list of Lincolniana and will prove en- 
joyable to both the casual reader and 
the scholar. 
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Collegiate Philosophy Series 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 


Logic 
An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 





¢ Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. * Equipped with 
class-exercises, and chapter-ques- 
tions, suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 





Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 


eA complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
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Mrs. Randall’s light and interesting 
little volume carries on her campaign, 
begun in Mary Lincoln and Lincoln’s 
Sons, to tear down the myths and leg- 
ends which are responsible for the tradi- 
tional picture of Lincoln’s married life. 
In such a limited and personal subject 
the factual evidence is naturally meager, 
so the author makes full use of every 
possibly pertinent detail. As a result, the 
story drags and at times seems delib- 
trately padded. 

Her interpretations of the various 


_ controversial incidents of the period 


of courtship, while always favorable to 
Lincoln and Mary Todd, are interesting 
and usually convincing. The story would 
have been more forceful and dramatic 
if boiled down to about a hundred 
pages, but it should appeal, especially 
to a varied circle of feminine readers. 
F, J. GALLAGHER 


THE ORDER AND INTEGRATION 
OF KNOWLEDGE 

By Wm. Oliver Martin. U. of Michigan. 
347p. $6.50 


Quite sensitive to the disorder of knowl- 
edge that higher education today faces, 
Prof. Martin, a Rhode Island realist and 
chairman of its University’s Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, attempts in this 
book to solve the problem by re-present- 
ing the case of moderate realism. 

As Prof. Martin puts it, “the disorder 
of knowledge takes its beginnings in 
higher education and there it must be 
corrected.” It arises from the confusion 
of one kind of knowledge with another. 
Unfortunately, he gives little or no prac- 
tical attention to the very pedagogical 
problem that triggered his volume. 

Only a return to realist metaphysics 
with its “capacity for total explanation,” 
says the author, can supply the antidote 
to modernist excesses. “It is not at all 
an accident,” he charges, “that philoso- 
phy since Hegel has been relatively bar- 
ren. Even Marx recognized it in his own 
way in speaking of the ‘poverty of phi- 
losophy’.” The fact of the matter is that 
Marx felt rather that philosophy’s pov- 
erty dated up until Hegel. 

In erecting a hierarchy of knowledge, 
Prof. Martin starts with the notion of 
an ultimately autonomous science, meta- 
physics, which arises directly from ex- 
perience without the constitutive me- 
diation of any other kind of knowledge. 
The evidence of metaphysical proposi- 
tions, he holds, is the intelligible ob- 
tained intuitively through sense experi- 
ence. All other kinds of knowledge pre- 
sume this metaphysical foundation. 





Thus, in reality, the mathematician 
is still held accountable for the science 
of quantity rather than for the science 
of order or relations, which arbitrarily 
substitutes metric for quantity; and the 
economist, concerned de jure with the 
ethical problems of the production and 
distribution of wealth, has no business 
playing von Neumann’s Theory of 
Games. 

The author’s treatment rests essential- 
ly on a distinction between kinds of 
knowledge that he considers “regulative 
of” (i.e., metaphysics), “constitutive of” 
(i.e., historical and experimental prop- 
ositions), or “instrumental to” (i.e., 
logic) other kinds of knowledge. Differ- 
ences in the truth-claims of various sci- 
ences must therefore be judged in the 
light of this distinction; for it will ulti- 
mately show that all disputes between 
philosophers and scientists hinge on the 
expressed metaphysics of the philoso- 
pher and the implied metaphysics of 
the scientist. 

Prof. Martin’s is in no sense an easy 
book to tackle; but it would have been 
made easier by the addition of an index 
and the excision of much editorial clum- 
siness. 

Realists of Prof. Martin’s type will 
undoubtedly applaud his book as a 
classic; those who view the problem 
from other (more or less subtle) van- 
tages will find much to debate over. But 
the educators to whom the book is pro- 
fessedly angled may purse their lips and 
wonder what all the shouting is about. 

D. A. DRENNEN 


SPIRITUAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
ELEMENTS IN THE FORMATION OF 
SISTERS (Selections from Addresses and 
Communications on Discussion Topics 
from the Six Regional Meetings of the 
Sister Formation Conference, NCEA, 1955- 
1956) 

Edited by Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. Ford- 
ham U. 288p. $3 


A fitting sequel to last year’s remarkable 
book, The Mind of the Church in the 
Formation of Sisters, now makes its ap- 
pearance in time to be brought to the 
attention of the delegates to the 54th 
annual meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 

In this new book, Spiritual and Intel- 
lectual Elements in the Formation of 
Sisters, sponsored by the Sister Forma- 
tion Conference of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, the problem of 
study and sanctity is considered. The 
foreword to the volume is by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
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York, who commends the group for con- 
tinuing its established policy of giving 
equal voice to the novice mistress and 
the Sister educator in the study of Sister 
formation to meet the needs of the 
Church in our times. 

The contributors to the book, 38 of 
them in all, examine the problem of the 
interplay of supernatural and _ natural 
elements in a Sister’s life. Throughout 
the papers presented in this volume, the 
reader can find a general agreement 
that “the integration of the intellectual 
and spiritual in the total formation of a 
dynamic and saintly personality should 
be entirely possible; in fact, any other 
type of formation is defective.” 

“If we refuse to let the spiritual and 
intellectual commingle, we can never 
properly develop either of them—at least 
not for an active Sister in the modern 
world, and especially in the schools,” 
one of the priest writers maintains. 

This new book is the second volume 
of the proceedings of the Sister Forma- 
tion Conference, a section of the College 
and University Department, NCEA, de- 
voted to development of the intergrowth 
education of Sisters for their religious 
and apostolic roles. Last year’s book, 
very closely related to the present work, 
is a collection of statements by members 


of the hierarchy, canonists, university | 


professors and school superintendents, 
analyzing the recent directives set down 
by the Church for Sisters engaged in 
active works. When the first volume of 
proceedings was brought to the atten- 
tion of Pope Pius XII, he spoke of the 
collection as a work “which gives special 
emphasis to the guiding principles laid 
down by the Holy See respecting this 
important topic.” 

In the development of the Sister for- 
mation conferences, it is interesting to 
note that during the summer of 1956 
the conference published a study of 
curriculum for Sister education institu- 
tions, as an outcome of a workshop held 
at Everett, Wash., under the direction 
of Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., Marygrove 
College, Detroit, national chairman of 
the Sister Formation Conference. The 
Everett report has been widely hailed 
by educators, who have noted that it 
offers a plan for a pre-service B.A. de- 
gree which would combine spiritual and 
intellectual objectives and look toward 
the demands of the modern apostolates 
in which Sisters serve. 

Spiritual and Intellectual Elements in 
the Formation of Sisters brings together 
the addresses given at six regional meet- 
ings of the Sister Formation Conference 
1955-1956. In addition to talks by priest 
speakers, psychologists, spiritual direc- 
tors and university professors, there 
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TEACHERS who have already 
used The Church Teaches have 
praised it highly. They have even 
singled out for special mention cer- 
tain features which make the work 
especially suitable as a handbook 
for their students throughout the 
course of their higher religious 
education: 


e The brief doctrinal and historical 
introductions to the documents 
are especially helpful in placing 
each document in its proper con- 
text. 


e The documents are arranged ac- 
cording to the subject matter of the 
principal courses in systematic the- 
ology; a chronological order, how- 
ever, is preserved within each 
course. This arrangement is very 
convenient for purposes of assigned 
reading, analysis, and comparative 
study. 


e A topical index, a table of the 


ecumenical councils, a table of 
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have been included this year the papers 
read by general and provincial superiors 
of Sisters, novice mistresses and Sister 
educators. Another new feature is the 
compiled answers to a questionnaire on 
the conference theme, sent to selected 
priests in the six NCEA regions through- 
out the United States. 

All who are interested in notable ex- 
periments in the educational field will 
want to add this new volume to their 
library. The value of the volume will 
grow with the years and this series of 
proceedings can very well become in 
time a collector’s item in the educational 
field. FREDERICK G. HocHWALT 





D. A. DRENNEN is an instructor in 
philosophy and literature at 
Marymount College, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Mscr. FREDERICK G. HocHwALTt 
is executive director of the 
National Catholic Educational 
Association. 

JAMes BERNARD KELLEY has been 
a science teacher and research 
scientist since 1937. 

Rev. Joun J. HEAty, s.j., is head 
of the Department of Religion 
at Loyola University, Los An- 
geles. 

Rev. Joun LaFarcg, s.j., is an 
associate editor of AMERICA. 
Rev. Joun L. Tuomas, s.J., is on 
the staff of the Institute of 

Social Order, St. Louis. 

Exsripce Coxsy is professor of 
journalism at George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, 
BG, 

Rev. CHar.es P. LouGuran, s.J., 
assistant professor of Early 
Christian History, teaches in 
the Graduate School of Ford- 
ham University. 

R. W. Daty is an associate pro- 
fessor in the Department of 
English, History and Govern- 
ment at the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis. 











MAN UNLIMITED 
By Heinz Gartmann. Pantheon. 213p. $4.50 


This short book is a veritable gold mine 
of interesting and often amazing in- 
formation on what the human body can 
stand. For the nontechnical reader, I 
cannot think of a more readable sum- 
mary of what problems are involved in 
this supercharged world of ours. Though 
the primary concern of Dr. Gartmann 
is ostensibly with high-speed aircraft 
and the effect of these on human physi- 
ology, the book is by no means limited 
to this single area. 





Man has shown himself to be a 
particularly adaptable creature as he 
changes his ways of travel. Speeds that | 
many of us were sure men could not 
endure have been reached and sur. 
passed. The limit of man’s endurance 
appears to be a long way off. 

There is a very interesting section on 
noise and its effect on human beings, 
Noises of 120 to 130 decibels can actual. | 
ly cause physical pain, while 90 decibels © 
can cause the quantity of blood pumped 
by the heart to double. And how much | 
noise is 90 decibels? A strong-lunged | 
infant can reach that level without dif. | 
ficulty. So if you feel you are on the } 


verge of screaming when that new baby | 


lets loose, remember your blood is al- © 
ready being pumped twice as fast, so © 
try ear plugs. It is perfectly reasonable 
for a traffic policeman or rivet-gun oper- | 


ator to become more exhausted than a — 
guard in a bank, solely because of dif- © 


ference in noise level. 


The translation is so smooth that one | 
would never guess Dr. Gartmann wrote 


originally in German. 
JAMEs BERNARD KELLEY 


THE HOLY FIRE 
By Robert Payne. Harper. 294p. $5 


The learned biblical scholar Adolf von | 
Harnack was certainly guilty of a gross 
exaggeration when he described Chris- 
tian dogma as a mere product of the 
Greek philosophical spirit working on | 
the soil of the Gospels. Nevertheless, it 
is undoubtedly true that most of the 
outstanding saints and scholars who | 
took a prominent part in solving the 
great theological controversies of the | 
early Church and hammering out the 
classical formulas which were to en- 
shrine the doctrines of our Christian | 
faith were as profoundly steeped in the 
literature, philosophy and culture of © 
ancient Greece as they were in the | 
Scripture and teachings of the Church. 
Robert Payne is better known as 4 
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novelist and a poet than as a patristic 7 
scholar, but perhaps for that very rea- 7 
son he is in some ways better qualified 
to popularize the lives and writings of | 
the fathers of the early Church. He | 
tries, with considerable success, “to | 
show the fathers against the background | 
of their times” by re-creating the vie | 
lent period in which they lived ard § 
moved and had their being. He de | 
picts them as “dramatic characters it 

the long drama of Christianity,” glow- | 
ing with life and fire, and “stripped of | 
the pedantry which is too often associ 

ated with the examination of Christian | 
origins.” 
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Schools and Colleges 
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District of Columbia 


Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


irected by the Sisters of Providence of 
Diret Mary-of-the-W s, Indiana. Fully 
accredited. Two-year college transfer with 
terminal courses in home economics, secre- 
tarial. Art. Music (including harp). Four- 
year college preparatory high school on 
adjoining campus. Social, educational and cul- 
tural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resi- 
dent, day. Please state age, grade in school. 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Dept. R Washington 16, D. co: 





Indiana 
Graduate School of 


SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A.. B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments. ‘ncluding music, art, journalism, home 
economics, speech and drama, secretar 
Elementary and secondary teacher training. 
Extensive campus. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 
Box 77, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConpucTep sy THE SIsTERS OF CHARITY 
400-Acre Campus 
One Hour from New York City 
Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 





New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducied by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River, 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the- Hudson 


All grades through high school. State 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A.. M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A. and 

-S. in Ed. degrees. Prepares for secondary 
and elementary school teaching; nursing; 
business; social work; chemistry and biology 
research; laboratory technology; creative 
writing pre-medical; music and allied fields. 
A fully accredited college for women. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. 


For further information address the Registrar 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
Paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 74th year 
Write for Catalog 

Box T, Oakdale. L. |.. New York 











New York 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York N:Y2 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





Pennsylvania 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 

A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 350-acre campus 
near Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester 
Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for swimming and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Immacuate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. Catalog: Registrar, 
Box A, Immaculate College, Immaculata, Pa. 





RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 
Fully accredited. Pre-school through high 
school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secre- 
tarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. Con- 
ducted by The Religious of the Assumption. 
Schools also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. 
Write for catalog. 

Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 





Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial, 
laboratory technician. Liberal arts prepara- 
tion for transfer to senior college. Music and 
art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities, 
sports. Affiliated with Catholic University. 
Write for catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women, B.A., 
B.S., B.M., M.S. degrees. Multimillion dollar 
expansion program. Liberal arts, vocational, 
home economics, music (NASM Acc.), art, 
secretarial, teaching (elementary, second- 
ary), librarianship, drama, psychology, social 
service, science, medical technology. Clubs. 
publications, sports. Conducted by the Sis- 
ters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Catalog. 

REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 

BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 











CLASS ROOM 
MUSIC LESSONS 
ARE A PLEASURE 


With this Amazing 
All-New Portable 
Electrically Operated 


REED 
ORGAN 








Made b 
“America’s Foremost Builders” 


Complete Price. In N.Y.C 

add 3% Sales Tax. ig 
cluding FREE Matching 
bench and Self- — 


$74.50 


This is the MARVELOUS ALL-NEW Portable 
Electrically Operated REED ORGAN selling to 
Churches, Chapels, Seminaries, Convents, Col- 

leges, Music Schoels, Camps and Homes as adver- 
tised nationally in The Catholic Press. 

TESTED AND APPROVED BY PROMINENT 
ARTISTS. A Classroom delight te Teachers and 
Students. Children ard Adults Learn to Play 
Easily on this THREE FULL OCTAVE REED 
ORGAN. With Our FREE Easy Method Key- 

hoard ch»rt and instruction guide, learning to play 
is no problem. 

VALU«D TESTIMONIALS FROM THE REV- 


| old Catholic faith. 


In nis Fathers of the Western Church 
the author gave us the story of the great 
Christian Latin writers. The Holy Fire 
is the story of the Greek fathers of the 
Eastern Church, 


. . . told as a continuing history 
from the beginning to the fall of 
Constantinople: a story of learned 
men, devoted to a sacred truth, 
walking with their heads held high 
in an enviable assurance, afraid of 
no man and in love with God. 


While Catholic readers will not al- 
ways agree with the personal views 
and interpretations of the author, they 
will appreciate and profit by his lve 
and enthusiasm for the great Latin and 
Greek writers who influenced so pro- 
foundly the development of our age- 
Joun J. HEALy, s.J. 


PNIN 


By Vladimir Nabokov. Doubleday. 191p. 
$3.50 


When the time finally comes around— 
let’s hope it’s a long way off—for Mr. 
Nabokov like all the rest of us to stand 
before the Great Tribunal, I believe 
that after all the customary formalities 


| have been completed, one of the Blessed 
| —St. Sergius of Radonezh, for instance, 


EREND CLERGY AND RELIGIOUS ATTEST | 


TO ITS PRACTICAL, USEFUL AND FINE 
QUALITY. 

Description—110 volts AC only, has full three 
octave range. Comes in Spectolite Gray, Ivory or 
Mahogany finish. Wood cabinet 33” high, 12” deep, 
23” long. Shipping weight 45 lbs. Shipping charges 
collect. 

Save space and money, buy direct. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. No salesmen. See 
it now. Send check or money order to: 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
OF AMERICA 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MU 7-0890 


Showroom Warehouse Tel.: LU 7-0783 
5 East 175th St., Bronx 53, N. Y. 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Send for our illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we 
can publish, promote and distribute your book. as 
we have done for hundreds of others. All subjects. 
New authors are welcome. Write today for Booklet 
C.A. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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or St. Serafim of Sarov—will intercede 
for him, saying “Be easy with him, 
Lord, pomilui, 
us Pnin.” 

The story of bald-headed Timofey 
Pnin, professor of Russian at famous 


_ erty and hunger among the working | 








luminous English writing, and ends with 
a subtle and secret triumph of the un- 
adjusted professor. Read Pnin. You'll 
love Pnin, except that at times the too 
brilliant English will send you scurry- 
ing for the dictionary. 

Joun LaF arce 


MUST MEN STARVE? 


By Jacob Oser. Abelard-Schuman. 331p, 
$4.50 


Although the gloomy ghost of Malthus | 


(1766-1834) recently returned to 
trouble our complacency, we've seen 
little of William Godwin’s restless shade 


goading modern consciences. This book © 
is bound to remind us that Godwin | 


(1756-1836), an opponent of Malthus, 


had a point, though he may have stated : 


it poorly: if poverty is man-made, it can 


be unmade by man. Arguing against | 
that | 
population always tends to increase | 
This | 
he asserted, explains the | 


this position, Malthus _ insisted 


faster than the food supply. 
“natural law,” 


prevalence—nay, the necessity—of pov. 


| classes. 


for after all he gave | 


Waindell College, is infinitely witty and 


amusing. Gently and unmaliciously it 


spoofs the quirks and oddities and op- | 


erational non-sequiturs of a highly cul- 


tured Russian émigré, who misses trains, | 


wrestles hopelessly with English—or 
American—vowels and consonants, and 
lives in a sort of armed truce with 
the registration desk of the college li- 
brary, whence he has borrowed some 
315 volumes. 


Moreover, he is hopelessly put upon | 
| society created these problems, society 


by his blue-eyed, divorced wife, as well 


| as adored by a completely non-con- 





forming son, His frequent lapses at the 
drop of an eyelid into reveries of 
earlier, happier days—St. Petersburg, 
Paris, Berlin—form the texture of a 
skilled initiation for us Westerners into 
the thought-world of those who still 
carry the love of old Mother Russia 
unquenchable in their hearts. 

But the quasi-spoofing of Pnin is 
most deftly made the medium for a by- 
no-means-quite-unmalicious satirizing of 
the creaks and aches and petty mean- 
nesses of a certain type of fresh-water 
educational world. It’s all clad in rich, 


Modern Malthusians, says the author, 
assistant professor of economics at Har- 
pur College of the State University of 


New York, generally accept _ this 
“natural law.” 
In the face of the continual 


doubling and redoubling of the 
population, a catastrophe of “ex- 
ploding population” haunts their 
imagination. . . . Poverty, malnu- 
trition, famine, disease, war, vice, 
all are part of the great natural 
process which keeps these natural 
forces down to the food supply 

(p. 31). 

Economist Oser maintains that the 
world’s poverty and hunger cannot be 
ascribed to any malevolent law of 
nature, 
reproduction. The “conditions which 
generate poverty and hunger are the 


result of our faulty social relations and | 
political and economic institutions, If | 


can solve them” (p. 67). 
account of the exploitation of poverty- 


stricken nations in the interests of the | 
upper classes and of American and | 


European business concerns, together 


with his proof that the world is capable | 
of supporting several times its present / 
strongly substantiates his | 


population, 
contention. 


Though Prof. Oser is not opposed } 
to the promotion of birth control, he | 


sees it as 
. . . one facet in a many-sided 
attack on the problem of adequate 
food for all people. The mistake of 
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the Malthusians is that they make 
this the central theme, and some- 
times the only one, in their pro- 
posed solution for the problem 
(p. 285). . . . Malthusian doctrine 
has the odor of decay and death 
about it. The simple, single ap- 
proach to all the troubles of the 
world, “Keep down the popula- 
tion!” ignores the many complex 
factors which contribute to poverty 
and hunger. ... [The Malthusians] 
underrate the potentialities of mod- 
ern science and man’s ability to 
control his destiny (p. 37). 


This study merits attention not mere- 
ly because it presents a relatively com- 
plete and detailed statement of perti- 
nent facts. More important, it focuses 
attention on the real causes of the 
world’s poverty and hunger. Some may 
disagree with the solutions it proposes; 
others may feel that it underrates the 
difficulties inherent in promoting need- 
ed social changes. All must agree that 
it orients in the right direction our 
thinking on this complex problem. 

Joun L. THomas 


SOUND OF THE GUNS 
By Fairfax Downey. McKay. 285p. $5.50 


Even though it starts with colonial days 
and ends with Korea action and guided 
missiles, this cannot be called a formal 
history of American artillery. It does 
give details as to types of guns and their 
manufacture and emphasizes their crit- 
ical role in deciding battles. From a 
vast variety of sources this author has 
again demonstrated his skill as an anti- 
quarian and his lively interest in mili- 
tary affairs. 

His readings for this collection of in- 
formation have been both broad and 
intensive. He has assembled vast and 
varied information and put it into what 
must be called in the last analysis an in- 
spirational volume for the field artillery 
of the United States. With quick and 
simple generalizations, with many 
flashes of excellent and exciting narra- 
tive writing, with an anecdotal procliv- 
ity that is fascinating—including even a 
whole chapter of famous legendary 
horses of the artillery—he has produced 
a book that might well be a source of 
high spirit and pride of service on the 
part of every “red leg.” 

We have here the kinds of guns 
brought to the Colonies, the uses of 
guns at Louisbourg, the famous trek of 
the cannon of Ticonderoga to Boston, 
the crash of shot at New Orleans, the 
rapid action of front-line batteries in 
the Civil War, the clatter of Gatlings at 
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Albertus 
Magnus 
College 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Founded and directed by the Domini- 
can Sisters of St. Mary of the Springs. 
Resident and non-resident students. 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law 
and Teacher Training courses lead to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, Fully 
accredited, including accreditment by 
the American Medical Association. 
Ninety minutes from Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
Address Office of Admissions 









































College of 


Mount St. Joseph 
on the OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, devoted to the higher 
education of women. Accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Recognized courses 
leading to the B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. 
Prepares for teaching on the high school and elementary school 
levels, as well as in the special fields of Art, Business, Health 
and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, 
Music, and Speech. In cooperation with the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to the degree of 
B.S. and the Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians 
and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address: The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 
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Ladyclitf 
College 


ON HUDSON 


HIGHLAND FALLS, N. Y. 


vW 


A COLLEGE 
FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN 


Conducted by 
The Sisters of St. Francis 


Incorporated under Laws of the 
University of the State of New York. 


Four Year Course 
Leading to Degrees in 
Arts, 

Science, 


Education 


a 
LADYCLIFF 
Academy for Girls 


A Chartered 
Regents High School 


Resident and Day Students 


For information, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
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Santiago, the perfect timing of barrages 
in the Kaiser's War, the high mobility 
and longer ranges of World War II 
guns, and the development of “time- 
on-target” blows. 

But the book is not a formal study in 
military organization or tactics or equip- 
ment. It stresses the human aspect. As 
such it makes its mark for reading—and 
re-reading. ELBRIDGE COLBY 


BYZANTIUM: Greatness and Decline 
By Charles Diehl. Translated by Naomi 
Walford; edited by Peter Charanis. Rutgers 
U. 300p. $8.50 


BYZANTIUM: Its Triumphs and Tragedy 
By Rene Guerdan. Putnam. 228p. $4.50 


During the past generation historians 
have showed a marked revival of inter- 
est in the history of the Byzantine 
Empire. For more than a thousand years 


Byzantium was the center of civilization | 
in Christendom; its religious and cul- | 


tural achievements, its contributions to 
law and government, its glories in art 
and architecture have made it an impor- 
tant field of historical study. 

One of the most distinguished con- 
tributors to the growth of our under- 
standing of the Eastern Empire was 
the noted French historian, Charles 
Diehl. From 1888 to his death in 1944, 








he produced a long series of books and | 


articles on various aspects of Byzantine 
civilization. These contributions 


culture and imperial administration but 
also dealt with the importance of the 
Eastern Empire in the growth of civil- 
ization and its influence on the history 
of Western Europe. 

The present volume first appeared 
in 1919 and was reissued in 1926. It 
is an excellent synthesis of the many- 
sided glories of Byzantium. What Diehl 
attempted with brilliant success was not 
so much a straight history as an histor- 
ical essay which would assess the strong 
and weak points of the Byzantine 
achievement. He brought to his task an 
intimate acquaintance not merely with 
the literary sources but also with the 
administrative machinery and artistic 
monuments of the Byzantine Empire. 

The translation by Miss Walford is 
smooth, accurate and close to the 
original. The editor has assembled a 
splendid collection’ of illustrations, 
which were prepared especially for this 
translation and had not been included 
in the French original. Prof. Charanis 
has written an introduction pointing 
out the modifications which recent 
scholarship would make in the views of 


not } 
merely explored the details of Byzantine | 








Liberal Arts College 


For Women 


Conducted by 
the Sisters 

of St. Joseph 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Address Registrar 


NAZARETH COLLEGE 
Nazareth, Michigan 


—in suburban Kalamazoo 


asinine 


NOTRE DAME 
COLLEGE 


GRYMES HILL, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 





A Distinctive 
Country Day College 
for Young Women 


Conducted by the Religious of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame 


Full State and 
Regional Accreditation 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.S. 


in Education and Commerce 
Pre-Law and Pre-Medical Courses 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 

Elementary and Secondary 


Registration by appoinIment 


Telephone Gibraltar 7-4343 
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Charles Diehl. He has also appended a 
57-page bibliography on every aspect 
of Byzantine history, which is complete 
and thoroughly competent. It will be of 
the greatest use to serious students who 
are not themselves specialists in the his- 
tory of the Eastern Empire. There is an 
index and the format is attractive. 


The volume by René Guerdan is also 
a translation from the French. It is 
more popular in content and tone than 
the work of Diehl, but it offers the 
reader an interesting, coherent account 
of the Byzantine Empire, which is at 
the same time well-informed and accu- 
rate. Guerdan’s exposition takes account 
of the military, political, religious, cul- 
tural and artistic history of the Eastern 
Empire and gives an outline of its in- 
fluence on the West and the causes of 
its collapse. 

A useful series of plates and illus- 
trations and an index make the book 
an attractive introduction to the story 
of the Byzantine Empire. 

CuHarLEs P. LouGHRAN 


THE GREEN DRAGOON: The Lives of 
Banastre Tarleton and Mary Robinson 
By Robert D. Bass. Holt. 454p. $5.75 


Here is the first and undoubtedly the 
last full-length biography of the dashing 
British cavalry colonel whose clashes 
with our “Swamp Fox,” Francis Marion, 
we all remember from our history classes 
on the American Revolution. 

The story of Tarleton’s life is written 
by Dr, Bass in the grand, detailed man- 
ner, replete with those hundreds of 
touches which, if they do not bring a 
hero to life, at least put the hero satis- 
factorily into the perspective of his pe- 
riod. 

For the American reader, the intru- 
sion into this biography of internal poli- 
tics in the British Government and 
Army may seem too much. Still, Tarle- 
ton’s manhood, from 1775 to 1833, saw 
the British Empire rise to colossal pro- 
portions. Tarleton had a modest part in 
its shaping and rubbed elbows with the 
great of his time. The author, then, had 
a wealth of data for background; he is 
to be congratulated for restraint rather 
than for surfeit. 

The author, until recently a professor 
at the United States Naval Academy, 
has successfully straddled the stools of 
popularity and scholarship. Popular ap- 
peal lies in the smooth, vivid craftsman- 
ship of the writing; scholarship is unob- 
trusively inserted at the end of the book. 
There is a love story which would smack 
of Hollywood were it not true. But there 
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educational. Western 


Canisius 
College 


A liberal-arts college located in the 
Queen City of the Great Lakes area. 
Day Division for men students only. 
Evening and Graduate Divisions co- 
New York’s 
Jesuit College, a private institution in 
the public service. Buffalo 8, N. Y. 




















MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


MOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
Degrees, Liberal Arts, Teacher Education, Nursing and Medical 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Secondary Schools 


Technology. 

















St. Therese’s Hospital 
Waukegan, Illinois 


Conducted by Missionary 
Sisters Servants of the 
Holy Ghost 


ST. THERESE’S SCHOOL OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


FULLY ACCREDITED. One year internship in Medical 
bacteriology, parasitology, biochemistry, hematology, ser- 
ology, blood banking, basal metabolism, and electrocardio- 
graphy. Complete maintenance in modern new residence 
hall. 


Minimum requirements: Two years college including 12 
semester hours biology; 6 semester hours general chemistry; 
3 semester hours quantitative or organic chemistry. 





Bulletin available 














College of St. Benedict 


ST. JOSEPH, MINNESOTA 
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are also a dozen or more obscure his- 
torical details to gratify the antiquarian. 
For example, we have long relished the 
fact that Cornwallis marched to surren- 
der at Yorktown to the tune of “The 
World Turned Upside Down.” Dr. Bass, 
however, discloses that Cornwallis and 
his troops did not mind: to them, the 
tune was known as “When the King 
Enjoys His Own Again.” 

In brief, this is a good, full-bodied 
book, which would be valued just for its 
accounts of the complex campaigns in 
«yr South during the Revolution. It is 
more than history, however. It is a good 
yarn. R. W. Day 


THE WORD 


Then he said to Thomas, Let me have 
thy finger; see, here are my hands. Let 
me have thy hand; put it into my side. 
Cease thy doubting, and believe (John 
20:27; Gospel for Low Sunday). 





Many, indeed, are the aspects—all rea- 
sonable, all deeply consoling—of that 
branch of systematic theology which is 
Christology. Christ is the natural Son 
of God, Christ is God, He is one in 
nature with His Father, He is truly 
man, He is a divine Person, He is in the 
strictest sense to be adored, His Sacred 
Heart is to be loved and adored. All 
this and much more of comparable sub- 
limity constitutes the teaching of the 
Catholic Church concerning the _his- 
torical figure who was certainly a car- 
penter from a place called Nazareth in 
Galilee. 

Perhaps, at this point in our study of 
Christ the Lord, a question becomes 
pertinent. Can all these statements be 
proved? That is to say, can these reli- 
gious propositions, together with all 
other re:igious propositions (including 


; this one: God exists), be strictly demon- 


strated to the intelligence of the aver- 
age man so that no shadow of doubt can 
linger in the mind? 

On these questions the theologians 
have struggled manfully, and it is not 
clear that a consensus has been reached. 
But let us examine certain elements of 
the problem. 

Risky and misleading as the process 
may appear, we must periodically re- 
mind ourselves that there is a difference 
between religious faith and _intellec- 
tual assent based on evidence. Faith 
not only can but ultimately must exist 
in a sort of final absence of evidence; 
that is why it is faith. Moreover, there 
surely occur puzzling cases in which 





mental certainty can exist without ac- 
tually being followed by faith. 

The downright and somewhat scary 
fact is that in the vast and crucial area 
of religion, all human reasoning may 
and should lead the way—to a chasm. 
Sooner or later the individual man, iso- 
lated with the ultimate, must find him- 
self standing alone at the chasm’s edge. 
Neither his own intellect nor any other, 
however armed with any argument, will 
now carry Everyman a step farther. It 
is the moment: mortal man, under the 
light of the grace of faith, must leap 
boldly to the other side, or continue 
to stand, bewildered and_ paralyzed, 
where he is; or else retrace his steps, 
renouncing or perhaps denouncing the 
path of reason that brought him to the 
chasm’s lip. 

. That leap is faith. Yes, it is a perilous 
business, for it must be, in some sort, 
a leap into the unknown, a leap of a 
distance not measurable. Indeed, it is 
almost as dangerous as not leaping, al- 
most as foolish as standing petrified and 
half-dead at the very verge of true life. 

What, then, is faith? Let us answer 
with a classic and inspired definition. 
In the eleventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we read: What is faith? 
It is that which gives substance to our 
hopes, which convinces us of things we 
cannot see. 

Which convinces us of things we can- 
not see! Need we say or see more? Of 
course faith leaves questions unan- 
swered. That is exactly why it is so 
splendid and noble a thing; that is why 
it belongs to a higher order of reality 
than mathematical or philosophical 
demonstration. No need to ask myself 
anxiously, “Can I doubt?” I can, cer- 
tainly. But I must ask, “Shall I doubt?” 
For to this question I can give the faith- 
ful answer: I believe, because God 
Himself has revealed it as true. 

And Jesus said to him, thou hast 
learned to believe, Thomas, because 
thou hast seen me. Blessed are those 
who have not seen, and yet have 
learned to believe. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, $.J. 


THEATRE 


ORPHEUS DESCENDING, Tennessee 
Williams’ latest offering to the theatre, 
is a drama of anguish and frustration 
that sensitive theatregoers may imme- 
diately condemn as a dirty play. Others, 
however, will hesitate before calling a 
dramatist of Mr. Williams’ stature nasty- 
minded. It seems, rather, that he just 
doesn’t give the casual playgoer credit 
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__TEGAWITHA— 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
cra{ts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 40th year. Directors: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. 
Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 

















EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registereo 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examinat.on and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 | 

Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 


EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples. Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China. Linens. Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot. Inc., 876 
lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5%”, 6”, 64%”. and 7”—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher. S.J.. Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham. North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington. S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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for possessing adult information on the 
vagaries of sex. Assuming that the ma- 
jority of the Broadway audience is sex- 
ually illiterate, he goes to great pains 
to spell out his salacious scenes in mi- 


nute detail. (See our Comment, “T. 
Williams Descending,” Am. 4/6, p. 4.) 

The leading characters are the wife 
of an invalid storekeeper, magnificently 
interpreted by Maureen Stapleton, and 
a wandering guitar player, beautifully 
portrayed by Cliff Robertson. Readers 
who remember their Greek myths hard- 
ly need to be reminded that the guitar 
player is symbolic of the ancient musi- 
cian who descended into Hades to res- 
cue the woman he loved. The original 
Orpheus and Mr. Williams’ guitar play- 
er both failed, though the latter wanders 
into what seems a worse hell than the 
nether world visited by Orpheus. 

This is a town in which all the ugly 
facets of life in the South seem to come 
in focus. Hagridden by ignorance, cor- 





ruption, racism and other prejudices, 
the town is inhospitable to any form of 
idealism or esthetic endeavor. The lead- 
ing character saw her father’s vineyards 
burned by a local Ku Klux Klan. A girl 
who attempted to save a Negro from 
judicial lynching is disillusioned and 
becomes, in her own words, a lewd va- 
grant. That such towns exist can easily 
be documented. 

To those who are not familiar with 
the author’s preoccupation with sick 
minds, the early scenes may suggest 
that he is about to take off into harrow- 
ing social drama. When all the charac- 
ters have been introduced, however, 
Mr. Williams suddenly runs out of 
steam. 

The characters are vivid personalities, 
and in the first half of the play there 
are lines of colorful imagery, vagrant 
flights of poetry and scenes of glowing 
beauty. A scene to be remembered is 
the one in which the wandering min- 
strel shows the signatures on his guitar. 
When he comes to Mamie Smith’s, he 
says in a lowered voice: “She was killed 
by Jim Crow.” Miss Smith, he explains, 
was injured in an automobile accident 
and was refused admittance to a hos- 
pital where only white persons were 
treated. 

After creating his vivid characters, 
Mr. Williams can think of nothing bet- 
ter to do with them than kill them off in 
the most horrendous slaughter since 
Tamburlaine departed from Broadway. 
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The ending, which Mr. Williams prob. 
ably intended to be tragic, is routine 
melodrama. While writing impressive 
scenes, Mr. Williams neglected to merge 
them into coherent drama. 

Presented at the Martin Beck by Pro. 
ducers Theatre, Orpheus was directed 
by Harold Clurman with a sensitive but 
firm hand that saves the later scenes 
from bathos. The multi-purpose set was 
designed by Boris Aronson. Lucinda 
Ballard selected the costumes. The pro- 
duction is capably performed in all | : 
important roles. 

It is comforting to know that Mr, i 
Williams is older than forty by a rather | 
narrow margin. As he grows older and | 
learns more about life, while depending 
less on Freud, he may discover that | 
character and moral behavior are as | 
interesting in their normal as in their 
aberrant state. At fifty Mr. Williams ‘ 
may be a great dramatist. Orpheus De. © 
scending is the work of a brilliant but © 
fumbling playwright who has not quite ) 
found himself. THEOPHILUS LEws 











12 ANGRY MEN (United Artists) are” 
a jury considering their verdict in a/ 
murder trial. They originally appeared 
in a television drama by Reginald Rose 
which won several prizes—a Christo. 9 
pher Award among others. The question | 
for the film producers was: would the § 
play’s severe limitations in time and | 
space, which were a positive asset for | 
the medium of the 21-inch screen, work | 
against the success of an adaptation for ” 
full-size motion pictures? y 
The answer, for the most part, isa 7 
resounding No. Mr. Rose, in writing his | 
own screen play, has made virtually no ; 
concessions to the standard conventions | 
of movie-making. Yet his story of the | 
single holdout against a guilty verdict © 
who causes his eleven colleagues to re- | 
evaluate the testimony and finally to 7 
change their minds is continuously ab- % 
sorbing. Moreover, it is well constructed | 
and abounds in forceful and abrasive | 
characterizations. And TV director Sid- 
ney Lumet has maneuvered his camera | 
and his players in masterly fashion it | 
their claustrophobically cramped quar | 
ters. 
Henry Fonda, who in addition to his | 
acting chore produced the film in cd: | 
laboration with Rose, winningly projects © 
reason and moral integrity as the hold- = 
out; while Lee J. Cobb as his princir2! | 
adversary is a frighteningly apt per 
sonification of unreason. The cast, I 
cruited from Broadway and TV 10wW, 
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Any 2 books on this list for $2.98 


This is the Catholic Book Club introductory offer to new 
members. Choose any two for the price of one—$2.98 


Look at the Books! 


Look at the Prices! 
List Price CBC Price 


A Popular History of the Reformation.................. $4.00 $2.98 
One-volume classic by the eminent Philip Hughes 

I ES nn is 5s Sb dcins sles sinse $5.00 $2.98 
A fascinating account of the Southwest by Paul Horgan | 

We MentoricGnnteh. CU). SeAr es eos oes OSS ov s bic ee $5.95 $2.98 
Facts and figures about the American Church, edited by 
L. J. Putz 

ne rn eee: Lae ar $4.00 $2.98 
29 weeks a leading best seller by Kathryn Hulme 

A ment OO Ge Anibricen Jomiits. 2... 25... $4.50 $2.98 
A classic of facts and photographs by John LaFarge and 
Margaret Bourke-W hite 

I TINS fies ec uG isle k ase deeeenee se cnes $3.50 $2.98 
Deep insights in Catholic philosophy by Thomas Merton 

NS 6550 ns eka 68S eevee ease esses $3.95 $2.98 
Eyewitness report of life in Russia by Rev. Georges 
Bissonnette 

Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in America................ $3.50 $2.98 
A calm look at the background of tensions by John J. Kane 

eae ey $4.50 $2.98 
The thrilling story of Cardinal Mindszenty by George 
Shuster 

SS eb ok snot oe bec ws Whee nvpesscecas $3.95 $2.98 


Biography of Don John of Austria by Louis de Wohl 


THESE CBC SELECTIONS were chosen 
out of hundreds of books submitted to the 
five members of the editorial committee of 
the CBC: Father Harold C. Gardiner, $.J., 
Chairman; Monsignor Joseph Egan, Fran- 
cis X. Connolly, James E. Tobin and Anne 
Fremantle. 


This committee guarantees that the 
standards of the CBC are met. Each CBC 
selection must have a worth-while subject, 
treated interestingly, with a Catholic point 
of view and marked by outstanding read- 
ability. Over half the CBC members pur- 
chase a CBC book every month. Volume 
buying makes it possible to offer such 
values for only $2.98. Also, because 
America Press, under the direction of the 
Jesuit Fathers, owns and operates the 
CBC, the facilities of the America editorial 
and business offices are available to the 
CBC to help make these prices so low for 


you, 


FOR NEW MEMBERS ONLY, any two of 
the above are yours for $2.98 as your first 
purchase in the Catholic Book Club. There- 
after, any book you select (from list values 
up to $5.95) will cost you only $2.98. You 
are free any month to accept or to reject the 
current selection of the editorial committee or 
to choose no book or any other book on the 
available CBC list at the same price of $2.9 

each. a 


(] The Victory of Father Karl 


CP MOTE WEE ccna Rake ih ooes $4.50* 
0 Sundays from Two to Six 

by Virginia Abaunza ........... 3.50* 
1 A Popular History of the Refor- 

mation by Philip Hughes ...... , 4.00* 
() The Last Crusader 

Bg LOUSE DE MICORE 5-6 -5.5:0:5 50'S asa os 3.95* 


O) The Catholic Church, U.S.A. 

edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. .. 
OJ In Silence I Speak 

by George N. Shuster .......... 4.50* 
0 The Centurie- of Santa Fe 

by Paul) FIFO ies boon vc cee sc 5.00* 
OO The Nun’s Story 

by Kathryn Huime .....ceeee0e 4.00* 
*List Price 
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See how simple it is! 


. One price—$2.98 

. List prices average $4.49 

. Average saving $1.51 (33 1/3%) 

. High quality books of the best pub- 
lishers. 

. Selected by a professional board of 
reviewers. 

. Chosen for readability, worth-while 
subjects, interesting treatment. 

. Mailed, postage free, to your address. 

. Billing by mail. No collection pres- 
sure. 

. Selection card all but speaks for 
itself—EASY! 

. Gifts easy. Budget payment easy. 
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NOTHING TO WRITE unless you want 
a special selection. No C.0.D. We pay 
all postage on books and the Newsletter. 
A special free review service of the cur- 
rent selection and other books you might 
enjoy is mailed to you free every month. 

You may pay in advance or pay when 
you are billed each month after you 
select a book. No sales pressure of any 
sort to get you to change your mind and 
take any book. 

You receive every month along with 
the advance review a selection card de- 
signed to bring you the absolute mini- 
mum of bother. Most members, who 
want the current selection every month, 
don’t need to do a thing. If they keep the 
card, the book is sent in due time. They 
find a bill for only $2.98 per book and 
a self-addressed return envelope with 
the book when it arrives. 

If you prefer a CBC selection other 
than the current one, a check mark is 
all you need to write to order the book. 

If you don’t want any book any par- 
ticular month, one little check mark in 
the space provided is all you need to - 
write. Mail the card and you will receive 
no book and of course no bill. 

If any slip-up occurs whereby you re- 
ceive a book not ordered, send it back. 

You will find a friendly spirit in the 
CBC and no bother. But such good 
books at such bargain prices! 








CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Dept. 427 — 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


£nroll me in the Catholic Book Club. Send me 
two books checked to left at special introductory 
price of $2.98. I understand all selections cost 
members only $2.98 and I get the CBC Newsletter 
monthly announcing each selection. I am free to 
accept or reject it and I may at any time cancel my 
membership. 
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@ Cardinal Stritch College 


MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 






A fully-accredited liberal arts college for women, 
conducted by The Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi 


Course Offerings with Degrees 


Art, Biology, Chemistry, Education, English, History, Home 
Economics, Latin, Mathematics, Modern Foreign Languages, 
Music, Speech and Sociology. 


For further information write: The Registrar 











Alverno College 


MILWAUKEE 15, WISCONSIN 


OFFERS 


A Four-Year Liberal Arts Program with Majors in 
ART — BIOLOGY — CHEMISTRY — ENGLISH — 
HIsTORY — MATHEMATICS —- Music — 
PHILOSOPHY — PHYsICcs — SOCIOLOGY — SPEECH 


And Special Preparation in the Fields of 
TEACHING: Kindergarten, Primary, Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, Art, Business Education, Home Economics, 
Music 


Music: Applied (organ, piano, violin violoncello, 
voice), Liturgical Music, Music Education (for those 
preparing to teach music in schools), Music Therapy, 
Theory of Music 

NURSING 

MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Degrees conferred: Bachelor of Arts—Bachelor of Music— 
Bachelor of Science in Education, Nursing, Business Education, 
Home Economics, Medical Technology 


A Fully Accredited Catholic College fer Women 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Saimt Francis 
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also includes such able actors as E. G. 
Marshall, Ed Begley and Jack Warden. 
If there is an adverse criticism, it is 
of the way the author stacks the evi- 
dence against the defendant. In build- 
ing a damaging circumstantial case 
against the racially and socially under- 
privileged youth, Rose is presumably 
vindicating the jury system. There is an 
obvious corollary: how easily a miscar- 
riage of justice could occur under simi- 
lar circumstances. [L of D: A-1] ° 


THE BACHELOR PARTY (United 
Artists) is also based on a TV drama— 
another of Paddy Chayefsky’s explora- 
tions of the lives of quiet desperation 
led by average men. In this one, as a 
matter of fact, the author seems grimly 
determined to subject his characters to 
and acquaint his audience with every 
frustration and temptation associated 
with contemporary life. 

As the title implies, the focus of the 
story is a bachelor party arranged by a 
group of workers for an about-to-be- 
married comrade. The men’s night on 
the town soon degenerates to include 
virtually every excess popularly identi- 
fied with bachelor parties. They get 
drunk, they look at stag movies, they 
adjourn to a strip joint, they corral some 
pick-ups and only more or less by co- 
incidence stop short of fornication. 

Along the way the group also re- 
veal a good deal about their problems 
and the drudgery and boredom of theit 
lives—which they have been trying un- 
successfully to forget in a night of ca- 
rousing. Subject to an especially close 
scrutiny is a young accountant (Don 
Murray), who feels so trapped by a 
combination of his job, night school and 
the fact that his wife is pregnant that 
he very nearly betrays his marriage 
vows. 

As far as purely natural moral values 
go, the bachelor party is shown to be 
precisely the sordid and joyless affair it 
really is. And the film’s conclusion, 
which finds the hero deciding enthusi- 
astically in favor of monogamy, family 
responsibilities and hard work, is un- 
impeachable. 

In addition, Chayefsky’s insights are 
as accurate and compassionate as ever, 
Delbert (Marty) Mann’s direction is 
first-rate naturalism. The cast—two of 
the 12 angry men above (Jack Warden 
and E. G. Marshall) and others—is 
capable and shrewdly chosen. They are 
all handicapped, however, by the fact 
that the subject matter is too dreary 
and sometimes too sensational to fit 
comfortably into the mold of contem- 
porary human comedy. [L of D: B] 

Morra WALSH 
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Please Accept, Without Charge, 
Two Issues of CRUSADE, 
The Story of the Bible Retold for Catholic Children 


o the teachers in our Catholic classrooms who may not 
: it be acquainted with this new series of Full-Color 
illustrated Stories from the Holy Bible, we would like to offer, 
with our compliments, the first two issues of CRUSADE. 


Fascinating Reading the Children Want 
And You Want For Them! 





Issue 1 sets the theme and develops the background for 
the entire series—telling the story of the First Crusade to 
restore the Holy Land to Christianity, and of this mew Crusade 
to restore the Bible and good reading to its rightful place in 
the minds and hearts of our children. It is filled with vivid 
color pictures and accounts of the Holy Land as it is today— 
and is complete with color photographs taken by the Sisters 
while visiting the Holy Places. 

Issue 2 introduces the reader to the Bible as God’s own 
book—and proceeds to tell of God the Father . . . the Story 
of Creation . . . and of our first parents in the Garden of 
Eden. In fascinating style, it explains how modern science is 
in accord with the tradition of Holy Mother Church, con- 
cerning the Creation as recounted in the Book of Genesis. 

The following eighteen issues tell the complete story of 
the Old and New Testaments . . . of Abraham, Joseph, Moses 
... stories about Noe and the Ark, David and Goliath . . . of 
the prophets and the preparations they made for the coming 
of Our Lord. New Testament stories contain beautiful ac- 
counts of the Coming of Our Savior . . . of His Blessed Mother 
and the Apostles... how Our Lord grew up . . . His public 
ministry . . . His miracles . . . His death and Resurrection. 
Almost every page is illustrated in rich, vibrant colors by one 
of America’s foremost water color artists. The charming style 
in which the Sisters write has captivated the children, and, 
we might add, many grown-ups, too. The entire series bears 
the Imprimatur of His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


Distribution Through Catholic Schools 
Proved Highly Successful. 


’ CRUSADE is published as a series of twenty parts, with 
one copy delivered to subscribers’:homes every ten days for 
about six months. The books are about 814” * 11” in size, 
printed on heavyweight book paper. The subscription price 





is based on a rate of 35¢ per issue. The parent is billed once 
a month by the publisher—at a discount, because this saves 
bookkeeping. The parent also has the privilege of cancelling 
at any time during the series. Once the pupils have subscribed, 
all the details of delivering CRUSADE to the pupils’ homes 
and receiving payment for the subscriptions are handled by 
mail between the publisher and the pupils’ parents. 

Interest on the part of educators throughout the country 
recently prompted us to inaugurate a plan for making 
CRUSADE available to the children through the parish 
schools. This plan has been wonderfully successful in all the 
schools which are participating, and the teachers have been 
most enthusiastic about it. And, what’s more important to 
busy teachers, the plan is so designed to take only a minimum 
of time when it is first introduced . . . and to require no 
attention at all after the pupils have subscribed. 


No Obligation for Complimentary Copies 


To receive your complimentary copies of CRUSADE, just 
fill in and mail the coupon at the bottom. We shall also send 
along complete information about the School Plan. 

Of course, there will be no obligation on your part. But 
won't you take this opportunity to see for yourself the 
“treasure chest” of wholesome Catholic reading between the 
covers of CRUSADE? As soon as we receive the coupon 
with your name and address, your copies of CRUSADE will 
be sent on their way! 





Mail Coupon for Complimentary Copies 


' CRUSADE 
John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 48 W. 47th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send by mail my complimentary copies of 
CRUSADE, and complete information about the “success story” 
of how the Special School Plan has worked in Catholic schools. 
I understand there is no obligation. 
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CO Priest CO Principal O Teacher 
Name (Print) LB-120 
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The latest book on 


THE MOST EXCITING 
AND. DRAMATIC 
FIND OF OUR CENTURY 


‘Discovery in the Judean Desert’’ 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and Their M 
by Géza Vermes . 


Father Vermes account is “among the most comprehensive works 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Written with the soberness of a scholar 
and yet with deep sympathetic understanding, it is unique in 


many ways.” 
(Rev.) John M. Oesterreicher 
The Institute of Judaeo-Christian Studies 


“Fs “Considered by every scholar I have ever talked with to be one 
of the very best yet published.” (Dr. Charles Francis Potter) 


The author himself Agays. “Ihave attempted to 

throw,new ‘fight=emethe problems created by the 

discoveries and to help solve them. Since the 

technical references are condensed in the foot- 

notes, the text remains readable. It therefore 

should be of interest and, yalue not only to the 

specialists but also to the general public. have attempted to take 
the reader step by step in ‘my search on the subject so that he 
can follow the discovery and the research bit by bit. I have taken 
‘a stand on each of the possible solutions and by so doing hope 
that I will guide my readers constructively through the maze of 
assumptions.” 


With magnificent photographs $5.00 


A SHORT HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Adopted by Many Seminaries, Universities, Colleges and Academies. 


An introduction Manual not only for Ecclesiastical students and 
College students majoring in philosophy but also for the cultured 


public. Cloth $6.50 


THE HOURS of THE DAY of The Roman Breviary 
LATIN-ENGLISH DIURNAL 


Cloth Binding—burnished red edges $8.25 
Leather Binding—burnished edges $10.50 


At Your Booksellers 


280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. * TOURNAI « PARIS * ROME | 








